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PREFACE 


The tremendous popularity of the first volume of Hundreds of Things 
a Girl Can Make has prompted the publication of this new selection of 
things that a girl can make. 

In this second volume no item, appearing in the first book, has been 
repeated, so that each volume is complete in itself, and the girl who 
possesses both volumes will indeed have a wonderful source of ideas for 
endless fun, interesting pastimes and useful hobbies. 

In the present book, Barbara Sleigh, the well-known Children’s Hour 
Broadcaster, describes how to make novel kinds of dolls. There are 
games and puzzles which will amuse every girl. There are clear instruc- 
tions for the making of many pretty and useful articles for oneself or as 
gifts to others, and on the making of toys to please younger brothers 
and sisters as wellas the reader. Useful and decorative Arts and Crafts— 
such as needlework, crochet, leatherwork, raffia work, rug making—are 
made easy, whilst cookery and helpful home hints for girls also find their 
place in the extensive and varied contents, 
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A DUTCH DOLL 
By Barbara Sleigh 


Materials,— 
An old stocking top. Odd scraps of material. 
Sawdust, or vegetable down. Small brass paper clips. 
A cork, 
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Method.—Refer to the diagrams on page 10. From the Stocking-top 
f cut two shapes the size of fig. A, to make the body; four of fig. B for 
l the legs; four of fig. C (including D) for the arms and hands. Machine 
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Stages in the Making of a Dutch Doll 
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or stitch the two shapes A firmly together round the edge, leaving an 
opening at the top, from b to c. Then turn it inside out. Next cut 
the bodice shape. This is exactly the same as the body, fig. A, with a 
piece cut out at the top, as shown by the dotted line, to make the neck 
Opening. Stitch together, turn inside out and fix brass paper-clips in 
place. Then slip the stockinette shape inside the bodice. Stuff the 
body firmly with sawdust, vegetable down, or even scraps of tissue paper. 

Next stitch the arm and leg shapes, B and C (including D), in each 
case leaving them open at the top. Stuff and then over-sew the legs 
across the top, then over-sew them again to the body along e, f. 

Stuff the arms; but before over-sewing them on to the shoulders, 
stitch the sleeves in place. Then over-sew the completed arm in a 
straight line across the shoulder, as shown in fig. F. Twist a piece of 
thread round each arm at the lower end (at the dotted line in the diagram) 
to form the hands (D). 

To make the head, roll some tissue-paper into a ball, put it into the ' 
middle of a small square of stockinette which should be twisted round 
with thread to make a neck, as shown in fig. E. Take the ends of the 
pethated head-covering and push them well down the gap in the body, 

-c, and stitch into place. y ; 

Make the hair of darning-wool stitched as shown in fig. F, adding 
two long plaits. der 

For the wooden shoes, take a cork about 1} inches long, split it into 
two, and with a sharp knife slice off the pieces shown by shading in 
figs. H and K. Then, with a strong needle, stitch the shoe on to the 
leg, taking the needle right through to the sole. | 

Gather a straight piece of material about 53 x I0 inches to make the 
Skirt. A piece of calico will serve for theapron. 

A scrap of buckram will make the cap, fig. G, using the shapes Gr and 
G2. Stitch the straight side of Gr, marked /— in the diagram, round 
the curve of G2, Stitch the finished cap to the head. 

Draw the face with marking ink or pencil. 


A PIPE-CLEANER FAIRY 


By Barbara Sleigh 
Materials.— 


I packet of pipe-cleaners. A match-stick. 

Tissue-paper. The tin top of a vacuum-sealed 
Scraps of thin material. tobacco or coffee tin, or, 
Silver-paper. A small circle of cardboard, 


Method.—Take two pipe-cleaners and twist them together, as shown 
in fig. A of the diagram, being careful to make the legs 3 inches long and 
the arms 24 inches. Then bend down the arm pieces, making the shoulders 
3 inch wide. For the head, bend another cleaner to make an oval loop 
about $ inch long, and twist the ends firmly together to form the neck. 
The remaining ends should be twisted round the back-bone a-b. 

To pad the body, twist tissue-paper into screws, and wind it round 
the back-bone a-b, making the chest part just below the arms, as in 
fig. C. Be sure to leave a slender waist. 
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inside the 
Next, roll some tissue-paper into a ball large enough to E jide ae 
loop made for the head, asin Er. Take a small oa ees and 
or cream material, put it over the ball and the wire ee on rd 
drawing the folds to the back of the head, twist a piece of ist iE neatly 
the neck, as in fig. E3. Next take another cleaner D uim E 
round the padding of the body and the ends of the head m. > 
fig. D. 


3 ne 
To make the feet, take another cleaner, make a } inch loop at o 


end, and twist the r 
Take Still another c 


To make the 
6 inches, Fold 


aper, roughly 3 inches by 
i im cut big the shaded 


1 in fig. G2. Unfold the Paper, gather it carefully in the 
centre, as in G3, the shoulders, 
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For the wand, take a match-stick and cover it with silver-paper ; then 
gum a tiny silver-paper star to the top. Bend back the tip of one of the 
loops making the hand, to hold the wand. 

Twist the doll into the position you want. Then turn back one of 
the loops making the feet, and stitch it securely to the centre of either 


the tin top of a tobacco tin or a circle of strong cardboard, as shown 
in fig. H. 


DOLL’S HOUSE FURNITURE MADE WITH 
MATCH-BOXES 


It will not require great ingenuity to make a number of pieces of doll’s 
house furniture with empty match-boxes and a tube of glue. In fact, 
by their aid a miniature house may be furnished from top to bottom in a 
very short while. 


A few examples are suggested in diagram below. A is a bedstead. 
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One empty tray does for the bed, another for the curtain screen, and 
half another for the roof. When these parts have been glued and given 
time to dry hard it will be quite simple to fix little bits of pretty materials 
for curtains and others for the bedclothes. A small wad of cotton-wool 
should be used to plump out the bed before the quilt is arranged. 

B serves for a dining-room table. It is made by turning a match-box 
tray upside down and gluing a match-stick at each corner. Put a square 
of flimsy material diagonally across the table for a runner, but hold it 
down at the sides by dabs of glue ; otherwise it will not sit well and will 
be continually blowing off. 

Cis a kitchen dresser and consists of two match-box trays, one standing 
on the other. The shelves are made by gluing thin strips of cardboard 
to the sides. Note the folded-over parts, indicated by arrows. The 
gluing becomes easy when these are provided. 

D is a kitchen sink. In this case the tray is stood on four match-sticks 
which are passed through little holes in the corners of the base of the tray. 
The two pipes at the back are made of stout wire, and are held in position 
by a piece of gummed tape. The taps can be shaped out of plasticene 
or wire, as desired. 

E is a fender for a fireplace. It is half of a tray cut lengthwise. Cover 
it with a piece of yellow paper to make it look like brass. 

F is a kitchen range. It is a match-box tray stood on end, with the 
lower half filled in with a folded piece of cardboard. If an oven door 
and a fireplace are drawn on the card, the effect will be quite good. 

A gas cooker or ideal boiler can be constructed in much the same 
way by using two trays for each article ; or by using two outer box cases 
glued together, and a piece of cardboard fixed across one end to form 
the top. 


A DOLL’S CRADLE 
All small girls love to play with dolls, and it seems that they are never 


so happy as when fussing with the various odds and ends of doll equip- 
ment. Last summer we made an attractive little doll’s cradle, and this 
is how we didit. In the wood cupboard there was a chip basket which had 
come into the house containing about 3 pounds of strawberries. Now 
you know the kind of basket we mean} it was made of thin wooden 
laths latticed together, and there was a tin handle which gripped the 
middle of the wood, First, we carefully undid the handle, and refitted 
it at one end of the basket. This we draped with a piece of old curtain 
to form the hood, and tied a little bow of ribbon in the centre. Then 
we hunted through a bag in which odd bits of material are kept and found 
there a strip of cretonne. This we swathed round the basket to hide 
the wooden laths. The inside was lined with white calico, and the same 
material was used for making a mattress and pillow. These we stuffed 
with rags. Thus we made a charming little doll’s cradle out of material 


which cost nothing. 


THE GAME OF TABLE BOWLS 


You can easily have a jolly game of Bowls on the table of the kitchen, 
or of your playroom. It is better to protect the open edges—a row of 
small books, laid flat, would serve to enclose the Rink. 


v 
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Sc 
You will need a Jack, as it is called—this is a white ball, eade 
the size of those used for the Bowls themselves; say, a table em 
ball—also six or a dozen small wooden balls, about two inches in um fos 
These should be of two different colours, for i preference, one d qued 
each team ; but if not, they anbe meed inane me set wo 
be plain, while the other would be marked with stars. 3 ife 
You must slightly flatten two opposite sides of each Bowl =e a ros e 
Or chisel, the flattened portion being smoothed with mm of lead, 
each Bowl will run properly on one edge only. Geta small pm that 
and bed a tiny piece into one side only of each Bowl—this m pert 
side slightly heavier and causes a bias as the Bowl runs. You wi Sound 
discover that this bias will enable you to make your Bowl curve s 
one of your opponents. 


The game is played by rolling the Jack nearly to the top of the table ; 
then the player: Ow 


5 roll their Bowls as close to the Jack as they can, a pups 
from each team playing alternately. Naturally your object is ed to 
your own Bowl as close as possible to the Jack, and you are aloy thus 
knock an opponent’s Bowl away, or you may hit the Jack, an 
change the entire position. "m$ for the 

hen everybody has sent up her Bowl, one point is allowed Bowl 

Bowl nearest to the Jack, and an additional point for every arest 
elonging to the same side that is nearer the Jack than the ne 

of the opponent’s Bowls. Twenty-one points makes the game. 


DECORATING A PLATE 


Plates that are vividly coloured make very useful decorations for de 
walls of your bedroom or for standing on shelves, etc. Plain bec 
er plates, suitable for colouring, can be bought at the popular s 


for threepence each For the painti i t three 

r ; Painting you will need at leas : 
bright colours, Get cellulose aints, fedis they dry more quickly 
and are harder ang more glossy than ordinary enamels, 
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Do not try to paint niggling designs. Aim at broad effects, made 
up of fair-sized masses of colour. 


Plates painted with cellulose colours can bi 
Process is not repeated too often, 


CRAZY CHINA WORK 
cosets of ied efi et Sa a, wr 
Owing away these pieces, save then tah you haye-a 

hand at crazy china. n. take 
EGO QJ ou lend, art = that is practically vede am over 
one that is so ugly that no one wants to look at mi on to the outside. 
With a } inch coat of soft putty, and press it prt into irregularly 
Next, take your pieces of broken china and vr ving done this, begin 
Shaped sections, each about an inch across. E em the little sections 
the application of the bits to the selected spot. urface of each section is 
and press them well into the putty, so that the surface to their colours, 
level with the putty. Choose your sections i £ tints, all helping 
and let the pattern be a riot of reds, blues, and othe: D 

j ttern. i d when 

Boat lads top hts a sect Ge ouity oat te the touch, without any 
the whole pot is covered it should be smooth to > R 

i H i ive 
E ud d Pto harden and, when the pee eave d SR 
this latter a coat of paint, but do not let m Dope will admire. 
Sections, You will now have an art pot that p 


€ washed, as long as the 


HOW TO REPAIR BROKEN CHINA 


P ther, and how distressing 

aking china, one piece or another, u feel you 

it He ib si pen des Makes Bese Eu ud difficult 
would like to repair il. This is how it is done. 


if one is careful. possible after the breakage, 


cl 
soak the pieces in water, and E boi 
toothbrush and strong soda an fire or in the sunshine. — / 
in cl ter and dry either by the clear plan of action; in 
ne td Pom mencement one should have das to provide some means 
Aine, fo king the pieces together, one t has set thoroughly and 
addition to sticking osition until the cemen edu S Be 
hd decis M you jon the edges of a plate roe ately after they have 
ardened. H 
i i supporting 
de as uis wd is better to rest the plate a is emi to 
been placed in position. In other instances sticking-p 


e cement. Other materials 
bind the pieces until they are secured by ae need ne ae 


which can be used as binders are tape, 
B 
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Before applying the cement, E 
can be obtained in a tube for a ON 
pence at popular stores, SD e 
edges of the china—it shoul Or 
warm as the hand can uer mi 
bear. This can be done by ame 
the pieces on a tray over the o 
top. ae 

Now we come to the joining di 
fragments. If the article is in T 2s 
pieces, don't make the mist we 
wanting to complete your tas DR 
join them all together in a bs 
minutes. If this is done, the po 
is that, after piecing say six es 
ments, the whole tumbles s 
again. First arrange the d 
in their natural order and. ent 
place them in pairs of adja AE 
pieces, giving preference 2 oct 
pairing to long rather than a me 
joins. Take the four pieces ok 
trated. Join A and B together, ints 
Cand D together ; when mes m 
are quite set and firm, but not be d 
join the AB piece with the CD pio e 
and continue in = manner 

; the whole is complete. " 

You cannot hurry this work with success. If one works D tm ^ 
with an attempt at neatness, in the manner described, the 
may almost defy detection, 

It will often be necess 


i ee 
part a shiny face to correspond with the surrounding surface. Soehn 
varnish is the best, and i 


t exist. 
r pretty boxes does no 

ll manner of purposes, and the odds and XT 
ide from view is amazing. Not only do 
perform useful Service, b A 1 


and we know of quite a number of girls who have gone in for their con- 
struction as a hobby. 


n i d 

The easiest way of setting about the work is to put aside any plur s 
or tin box which ms worthy of Covering and making pretty. a 

that plan is not very sati i 


of unusual shape, or when special dimen: 
therefore, nece 


5 5 B d to 
SSary to procure supplies of box making materials, an 
know how to ne fen, ou wil want a number of sheets of stout 
vs and some fasteners ; 
le. 
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Let us say, for a start, that you want to make a neat little pull-out 
handkerchief box, as shown in the diagram above. Such a shape, 
you will agree, could hardly be contrived out of an old box. The drawer 
might be; but the outer shell would certainly have to be constructed 
purposely. The first thing would be to cut a pattern of the shell the 
exact size. One of the diagrams gives the proper shape in miniature 
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Note the flaps for bending over and for taking the fastenings. These 
flays make for strong construction, but they cause an extra tiaa 
where doubled over, which is an obvious drawback. If it is decided 
to use them, paper fasteners should be pushed through the card ae 
levelled flat. If, however, they are not used, they may be cut off ane x 
shape held in its place by means of a strip of adhesive tape, put in positio 
both inside and out. , ` tal 

The card should always be cut with a sharp knife guided by a me t 
straight-edge or ruler. Scissors will make a poor job, and are bes 
avoided. . eni 

In making the drawer for the handkerchief box, it should be rem the 
bered that this part has to slip easily, though not too easily, into, cH 
Shell casing. It must, therefore, be made about an eighth of an in 
less all round than the casing ; still smaller if thick card is used. Gd 

Having constructed the two sections of the box, the next thing i tty 
cover them and make them look attractive. There are all sorts of m 
things to use for this purpose. Artistic papers will naturally Ex bó 
themselves first. Some wallpapers will serve admirably, but it wi que 
found that only those with a fairly small pattern and plenty of C bl 
are suitable. Plain papers of good colouring may be used with, me RH 
an added border or motif. If the latter style is favoured, the ors d 
paper should first be fixed and, next, a narrow border placed all haa s 
each face. Then, if thought desirable, small designs are cut ou 
piece of wallpaper and one is pasted within each framed Fara ied 

More useful than wallpaper is cretonne. Not only does it wear be ites 
but it can be procured in more suitable designs and makes a til 
finish than paper. Plain-coloured casement cloth is also very E. ned 
especially is applied in conjunction with decorated edgings, as men E : 
a few lines above. Even silk material and wide ribbon will prov i 
use, In fact, there is practically no limit to the materials which Boa th 
employed as coverings; but stuffs should seldom be placed along 
papers, as one will detract from the other. y nly 

The way to fix the papers is to use a good paste and to spread it eve ds 
and sparingly. Home-made paste should not be considered, as it pm E 
a good chance of being lumpy, while mice will search for it and ni Hie 
the edges of the box. For stuff materials, there is nothing to beat fn. 
liquid glues sold in tubes. It is far better than sewing, both w “tt 
considering the appearance and the labour. Many people find it dinem 
to use a liquid glue, however, because with them it works its way xj A 
the fabric and stains the front. It is quite easy to overcome this trou 1 
if the following plan is adopted : Spread the glue lightly but sufficiently 
on the back of the cloth, silk, etc., and leave until it is quite tacky i 
next, place it in position and smooth down. It will not come throug 
then. The glue should never be spread with the fingers as, once they 
become sticky, the material will be sure to be soiled. Squeeze the liqui! 
out of the tube approximately where it is required, and then sprea 
it all over the surface with the edge of a postcard. 

When dealing with cretonnes, satins, silks, etc., it is usually necessary 
to fold under the raw edges. Do this before applying the material an 
while it is still flat. Wide-mouthed paper clips will help to keep a 
rebellious edge flat while it is drying. Clips are almost a necessity when 
it is desired to plait a material before putting it on to a surface. Plaits 
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are then quite easy to provide, and for many articles, such as a waste- 
paper basket, they look well. 

The diagrams show a few things that the amateur boxmaker may 
wellattempt. The hanky box has been described already, but we may 
add that the pull-out drawer has a tassel handle made of short lengths 
of silk thread. The box for playing cards should be made in two separate 
pieces, consisting of the container and the base. Each should be covered 
before being joined together. The picture postcard box consists of a 
long piece doubled round and scored at the bends} then the tray is made 
separately and glued in position. This easily provides the projecting 
edge all round the tray. It is advisable to back up the hinge with a 
piece of material or adhesive tape on the underside. The bulb box is 
useful for hiding an ugly earthenware flowerpot. The decorative scheme 
is a foundation of bright casement cloth with a pretty edging, the diamond 
motif being made of the same material. The pen tray is as easy to make 
as any of the articles shown. It is a box without a lid. The inside 
should be lined before the outside is commenced. The wastepaper 
basket is, of course, a kind of box. It should be lined inside with a 
smooth material, which will not catch little pieces of paper and other 
small things. The box for hairpins, being cylindrical, is the most 
difficult of all to construct. In fact, we should use for preference an 
empty sweet tin and cover it. 

Of course, the things specifically mentioned here only form a tithe 
of the articles which the fancy boxmaker can construct. Hat boxes, 
powder puff holders, work boxes, men's collar boxes, are just a few 
additional items. And, when giving a small present, such as a bottle 
of perfume or a cigarette holder, it will look ten times more costly if 
made nice and snug-looking in a home-made ornamental box. 


WALLPAPER PICTURES 


The other day, we saw something that struck us as being quite novel. 
We were in a bedroom, the walls of which had been distempered a plain 
primrose yellow. It was a room which had just escaped a bare appear- 
ance, yet it possessed a certain attraction that was decidedly marked. 
Almost without knowing it, we asked ourselves what was the particular 
note which had provided the unusual charm of the room. Then, we 
realised what it was. The owner of the room had hung no pictures, in 
the ordinary sense, on the walls. Instead, there were pieces of charming 
wallpaper, selected from a pattern book. These had been cut down 
to give the best part of the pattern, and then they had been framed 
in the passe-partout method. All were alike in size. 

If you elect to follow this idea for your bedroom, the walls must, of 
course, be plain to start with, and you must be very careful in selecting 
the pieces of wallpaper, since most pattern books contain some 


atrocious designs. 
CREPE-PAPER FLOWERS 


Don’t you think the following idea rather unusual? Obtain some 
sheets of crépe paper in various colours, a pot of photomountant, and a 
wooden penholder. Trim one end of the holder to the shape of a blunt 
chisel. Then, cut some small circles of the crépe paper, liberally dab 


f 1 
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them on one side with the mountant and stick them on to a rough piece 
of thin card which serves as backing. A ^" 3 
Up to now, you will not have caught the idea, so we will explain. 
The aim is to model paper flowers out of the crinkled Papen As yon 
stick each piece, do not press it down flat on the card, but with the alg 
of the chisel-tipped tool, you push it in various directions and make n 
resemble a petal. Further pieces of paper are used for supplying oe 
petals. Now you have to form the centre, and a different colour looks 
best. Then the flower is finished. : d 
The best effects are obtained by crowding a number of malti colones 
flowers and leaves together to form a tight rosette and, then, the car 
is cut round the outline of the rosette, Accordingly, it does not show 
at all. i 
Such rosettes have several uses, They can be applied to Vick 
paper-baskets, ornamental boxes and all sorts of things. They shou 
be stuck down with liquid glue. Je. and 
Do not think that, being made of paper, these flowers are fragile a à 
of temporary use only. The paste, if spread lavishly, gives them 
stiffening, which makes them quite hard, when dry. 


AN ELECTRIC LIGHT SHADE 


In the first volume of Hundreds of Things 
a Girl can Make, we described how to ma 
a frilled lampshade. f the 

Here is a way to screen the rays o et 
electric light bulb so that you do not £ 
the glare in your eyes. 

Fist, obtain Mas imitation vellum oT 
parchment paper, and cut a piece seven 
inches wide and about ten inches mie 
Carefully roll it into a cylinder, using t 1 
ten inch dimension for the circle. Withou 
buckling it in any way, sew up the we 
straight edges, having as little lapping & 
possible. 

Next, make four small equi-distant holes 
in one of the circular edges, and call this 

` the top of the cylinder. Through the holes, 
thread little pieces of cotton and tie them 
to the lamp collar. Thus, the cylinder 
enshrouds the lamp. self 

..., This device should not be used by itself. 

It is intended for service in conjunction 
with an ordfhary type of shade, as shown 
in the diagram. ; 

Naturally, it may be ornamented in 
whatever manner is thought desirable. 


A BOWL OF TOADSTOOLS 


Pictures, given under this heading, almost tell their 
er one is a used cotton reel } number two is the 


i 


The three small 
own story. Numb 


* 
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same with the bottom disc knocked off, and number three is a toadstool. 
Number three is made from its predecessor by forming the dome out 
of gesso paste, which dries rapidly, or of putty, which takes a few days 


MT i 


to harden sufficiently. The only advantage in using the latter is that 
it is much cheaper. , 

When the dome has dried, it is given one or two coats of cellulose 
enamel and then the spots are added. After that the stump is painted 
green. The dome should be coloured red with white spots, for preference ; 
but, as we are seeking decorative effects, any bright colours are permissible. 

Make half a dozen of these toadstools, put an inch of soil in a bulb 
bowl, push the stump of each toadstool in it.and cover the soil with a 
bed of moss. You will then have a delightful bowl of fungi which will 


be a decoration to any room. 


SOAP BUBBLES THAT LAST 

ds amusement in blowing soap bubbles, but the worst 
hat the bubbles burst almost before we have time to 
That they are exceedingly beautiful, we are all 


Every girl fin: 
of the game is t 
admire their beauty. 


prepared to admit. : A 3 
Here is a recipe which will allow our bubbles to last thirty minutes 


or more if the air is still. Take a piece of good soap and make a very 
strong lather with it in hot water. When the water is cold, and much 
of the froth has gone, add about half as much glycerine as water, This 
solution will make strong bubbles that will float about in the air for a 


considerable while. 
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If you have any of the solution left over when you have done blowing 
bubbles, put it in a bottle, cork up tightly, and it will remain good for 
many weeks. Shake the bottle well when you use it again. 


TOYS THAT WALK 


A number of entertaining toys may be made for small children on the 
following lines: Draw a legless, grotesque animal—anything from a 
crocodile to a duck will do—on a piece of stout card and, when you 
have coloured it suitably, cut it out. Then repeat the design on another 
piece of card, but make the chosen creature face the other way. The 


two must be the same size exactly. Next draw and colour three fos. 
Which must be arranged like the spokes of a wheel, as shown in ont it 
the diagrams. Cut them out and repéat the design on the back. cat 
is a four-footed animal you will want two sets of feet; but one se 
sufficient to represent a pair of feet. E and 

Now assemble the various parts. Put the two bodies together d 
give them a touch of glue at the head, along the back, and at the vp d 
but not underneath. In the underneath opening, slip the one or T 
Sets of legs, so that a single leg can alone be seen of the trio, and p 2 
in position with a paper fastener. Twist the fastener round once o 
twice in its hole in order that the legs may revolve easily. 

If the animal is now stood upright on the table and moved along, 
the legs will rotate and give the appearance of walking. + 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


On page 25, you will find pictures of an attractive merry-go-round. 
Copy these on a sheet of drawing cartridge, colour them and cut them out. 
The large ornamental circle is the canopy or roof. The design is easily 
reproduced with a pair of compasses. Note that the six-pointed star 

` is made by drawing a number of half circles, putting the point of mi 
compasses on the circumference. To do them, the compasses "e 
be opened out exactly the same amount as they were when the outside 
circle was drawn, Then they will fit exactly. h 

„e ornamental cross is the revolving platform which takes t P 
carriages round and round. The tips of the spokes must be bent = 
right angles. The carriages are then gummed to the parts turne 
Over, 


To fix up the roundabout, push the point of a round black-lead pencil 
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through the centre of the canopy and then through the centre of the 
ornamental cross. Allow an inch and a half between them. Then fix 
the tip of the pencil on a large lump of plasticene. Make the hole in the 
centre of the cross large enough to allow the cross to revolve easily ; but 
to prevent it falling down, run a ring of plasticene around the pencil, 
just below the cross. 
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A GAY COLOURED BALL 


An attractive coloured ball consists of an outer casing with a bionik 
air balloon inside. Think what a lot of sport you can have with "n ‘vill 
Temember that the casing serves to protect the balloon so tha 
not burst easily. : : 

Of course, zd will buy the balloon. Make the casing as olomi 
Procure some pieces of coloured material, but only select hrs K to this 
tight in texture. Then cut out eight sections made accor ar ire 
paper pattern : Draw a base line five inches long. Then fon this line, 
of the base draw a line at right angles, both up and down. d uarter 
and commencing from the centre of the base, mark off eight and a q 


: T of 
inches, both up and down. Connect these two points to both Shot 
the baseline. You now have one triangle standing on Sue a de^ 
curve the side lines and then cut out the shape, but allow a qua 
inch all round for turnings. the 

en you have cut out eight such shapes, sew them together teni 
wrong side, leaving a space of about two and a half inches near sing this 
of any one of the sewn lines. Turn the casing right side out, a all the 
opening. Sew a circular cap at each of the two points wher penuh 
sections meet. This will provide a certain amount of e en up. 
Then insert the balloon, through the opening in the casing, and d rays. 
Your casing, when full, will be a large ball of variously-coloure 


: ew 
Tie up the balloon mouthpiece, tuck it inside the covering, anc $ 
up the gap. 


YOUR MOTTO ibed 

In the first book of Hundreds of Things a Girl Can Make we perc. 
how to make a motto board with the use of red-hot knitting - 
Here is an entirely different way of making the same sort of alee t your 

Take a board, about a foot long and nine inches wide. Un 
brother to cut the edges “ square" and rub it up with glass paper, Y | 
cannot do this part yourself. i Do this 

Next, print the wording in pencil on the face of the board. When 
neatly, keep to straight lines, and be careful of the spacing. 
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all the words have been put on the board, line them in with steel nails, 
of the kind used for soling boots. If the heads of the nails are so close 
together that they touch one another, the effect will be surprisingly 
clear and attractive. ? 

Give the wood two or three coats of dark oak stain, rub over with 
linseed oil, and polish with a soft rag. The motto will be quite an 
acquisition to your bedroom. 


A STUFFED GIRAFFE 


In reality this giraffe is what youngsters call a “cuddly toy ", and 
he will stand any amount of rough handling, all without a murmur. 
Probably your young brother or sister would like you to make this 
creature for him or her. } 

First procure a piece of gaudy material—yellow with black spots 
would be admirable—and then cut out a paper pattern of the giraffe ; 
but remember to allow for turnings, and do not forget that, as the animal 


has width as well as length and height, it must be fully large, Fold 
the material so that two shapes may be cut out at once, and leave out 
the legs and tail for the moment. s 

Now put the two shapes together, wrong side out, and sew strongly 
round the edges, but leave a few inches unsewn along the under part 
of the body. When this is done, turn the shape inside out and stuff 
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the 
it with old pieces of stockings and soft flannel, Then fasten up 
o part of the body, 


: ind four 
en the creature is bulged out to its fullest es make d on 
legs and a tail in a similar way.and sew them, when tightly p 
i iate positions, to 
De nor Ee pate po to use buttons for eyes. pagten A d 
Pull them off and Put them in their mouths, Make the ey 
cotton or silk, . 


SKELETON LEAVES : wm 

Leaves are extremely beautiful things, but their pee fe their 
apparent when they have been skeletonised—that is to es Be removed. 
shape and veining have been Preserved, and the fleshy aa lime (1 part) 
To skeletonise leaves, place them in a solution of chloride o amine each 
and water (roo Parts. In three or four hours time, ex 
Specimen, i ut a 
Most of them will have lost their fleshy tissue and have poing bathe 
network of veins Temaining. Take these out of the sabon a are not 
them for an hour in two changes of water, Leave those w ery quarter 
finished for a little longer in the solution, but look at them ev When the 
of an hour. Do not let them soak longer than pat m between 
ing process is complete, drain the leaves and press the 
Sheets of blotti 


the 
Paper. Dry them partially in the sun or before 
fire, but finish them off under pressure. 


, and they certainly do not 
action of the fireplace, 


H H ds 
en that, though it is ugly, is solid = eight 
m this way: Measure the all-over width an rocure 
of the panel, i.e., the whole of the screen except the feet, and then ather. 
Sh attractive piece of furnishing silk, cretonne, or eeepc ge two 
t ou will want a piece twice the size of the Screen, with an inch o 
© spare, 

The idea is to make a tight.fittin i ong 
without an fullness t *, To do this, place the mateiial wr 
pud Tound on the Screen, and tack j 
it f om the scr. 


: n 
een and sew it neatly by hand or on the machine. Whe 
1s done, turn the Material the 

of the fourth side, an 


e Parately. Lastly, slip the bag over 
i again, an i ‘ 
with a stiff fies! 2 d pull it well down 


" 5 i i two 
: co, to give it substance, If this is done, the 
Materials are fitted and sewn at 
Should the screen ave any Projecting knobs, 
ed E. zm mi Peep out of the bag are di 
e em » OF to ha; ize w 
Cellulose enamel for the Purpose, ee 


d; 
they must be remove! 
iscoloured, it is a ene 
ith the covering, using 
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THE ROAD RACE 


Below is set out the plan of a new Road Race. It is a splendid 
game for two or more players. Instead of shaking up dice to arrive 
at your score, shut your eyes and put a pencil on the number you are to 
take. If you go wide of the number you lose your turn. Stick a pin 
into the number reached and unpin it when you pass on. Be careful 


id 
KE 


EL 
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E 
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that each player keeps to his position. A, for instance, is assigned the 


left-hand margin of the numbers, B the right-hand and, if there is a 
third player, let him or her keep to the middle. 


The winner of the game is the player who reaches the car-park first, 
all players making their selection of a number in turn and adding it to 
their total score. Note one very important rule, however. Players 
must not stop at a cross-road. Therefore, if your score brings you to 
any of the numbers that are shaded, stay where you are and wait till 
it is your turn to select a number again. Of course, if the number you 
get takes you beyond a cross-road, there is no need to stop. 


THE CLOTHES-PEG FAMILY 


Have you ever tried to make funny people out of clothes-pegs ? we 
mean, of course, the 


Pegs with the long legs, of plain wood—not the ones 
with the metal Sp 


rings. With a little ingenuity you can fashion 
Some really curious doll-like folk. 


The pegs almost seem to be 
designed for making grotesque people. 

Begin with the knob at the top, which will serve 
admirably as a piece of headgear. You can either 
paint it red or black, and stick a little paper 
flower on it, to make it look like a Nonae 
hat; or you can fit a. flat edging of paper E 
round it, to turn it into a man's bowler, as in the 
diagram. 

The part immediately below the knob should be 
Biven up to the face; and what faces can be de- 
; vised with a little art and ingenuity! The E 

part is, of course, the body. Paste on a frill 2 
coloured crinkled paper and it is a neat skirt; 
or shape the paper to look like a pair of trousers. 
There is no limit to the different sorts of clothes 
you can put on this funny little chap. If you 
make it a man, you may have to pare away the 
inside of the legs a bit. 

A little more trimming with a pocket-knife, and 
you have supplied the necessary shoes. Again, 
you can paint them a suitable colour. 


Take half a dozen pegs, and see what a lively 
little family you can create out of them, ^ 


——QM —— EE —_— 
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A WILLOW PATTERN LAMPSHADE 


The Willow Pattern will never exhaust its popularity. In the 
accompanying diagram, we have picked out some of the chief objects 
forming the pattern and used them to ornament the shade of our bedside 
lamp. Maybe, you will care to make one or two shades in this style for 
your own use. If so, we advise you to do them a little larger than ours. 
Use a tough drawing paper, or, better still, the paper which dealers in 


ih 
PAN 


S 
deis 


Choose a bluish-coloured paper, if 
and do the line work in transparent blue ink. — 

Do not forget that the complete Willow. Pattern consists of many 
more things than we have included in our design an 


artists’ materials sell for the purpose. 
you have a choice, 
d, if you have a plate 


with the pattern on it, you are advised to examine it well to see what 
i 


other things you would like to work into your design. 
A touch of glue is best for joining up the edges of the shade, but paper 
fasteners are almost as good. " 


AN ORNAMENTAL HAIR-SLIDE 


Purch £ narrow ribbon in three colours; say green, 
Bx ite arty frock best. Then obtain 


mauve and pink, or whatever suits your p: : ] 
a piece of buckram, and cut out of it a circular ring, three-eighths of an 
inch wide, with the larger diameter, two and a half inches. The inner 
diameter is thus one and three-quarter inches. These measurements 
may, however, be varied according to the size of hair-slide desired. 
. Next, take the green ribbon, cut off six pieces, each one and a hi 
inches long, as shown at Aj then, fold each piece to resemble B, and 
follow this by turning the ends horizontally behind, Put in a stitch to 


keep the shape from unfolding. 
When the six green pieces have been formed, sew the edges of them on 


to the circle of buckram, making the HERES 
same, They can be seen jutting Fen NOM 


^ 
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ly of 
inches from the supp le 
-— , cut lengths of three inc iC and i 
Ares ink EC Fold each length, as showa ra end of the 
gathecingheriton, where the dotted line is seen. 


i 
Pan 
MMI? 


(P 


[9 
, *9U will want five 


ensions are as 


ides 
Cut so that, instead of both the po o 
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over all the faces of the card, both inside and out. We have recently 
made two of these magazine boxes. The wallpaper we used was a light 
stone-coloured brown, with an indistinct mottled pattern all over it. 
When the paper dried, we gave a quarter of an inch streak of gold to 
every edge, in one case, and, in the other, the streak was coloured bottle 
green. It would be difficult to say which looked the more attractive. 


If thought fit, a handle rail may be placed through the centre of the 
box. Ag will be seen in the diagram, this rail is fitted by running two 
holes through the end panels of millboard. It is held in position by a 
touch of glue, or by binding with gummed tape. A piece of curtain 
rod will serve the purpose. It should be fixed immediately before the 
paper is put on and it will be advisable to give it the same colour as the 


edgings. 
MAKING A LIBRARY OF YOUR OWN 


Nearly every girl at some time or other longs to have a little library 
of her very own. We, personally, remember the time when we could 
only really enjoy a book when it was our own property. There was an 
extensive library in the house, but we wanted to possess the works we 
knew we ought to like. Perhaps we should appreciate them then, 
we thought. ^. 

We saved up, and when sufficient had been accumulated, we purc ased 
the volumes we wanted to read, on' Of course, the expanding 
bookcases downstairs were not a sui r our books—we needed 
them up in our bedroom, in cases that were, 
It was the local grocer wh 1 c 
sold us a long, narrow wooden box, which we stained a deep oak colour, 
and then gave a coat of varnish. Our books fitted into it nicely, and 
when it was filled, we visited the grocer again and obtained a similar 
box which underwent similar treatment. Six or seven of the same boxes 
followed, and were all filled in course of time. They were stacked one 
on top of the other, and we soon became really pleased with our 
“expanding ” library. d , 

This is, of course, only one of the ways of making a library. If you are 
any good at simple carpentry—and there is no reason why a handy 
c 
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—you 
girl should not be able to use a saw and hammer as well as a boy ae 
can make a proper book-case at the beginning. This can, of ee ther; 
made out of these long narrow boxes, placed one on top of pe id 
but a more artistic product can be obtained if you use lengths o. 
bought from a timber merchant. P 

The difference between a book-case and book-shelves is that the ei 
is a movable article of furniture while shelves are fixed to the M aro 
There is a lot to be said in favour of shelves, which prevent dust = an 
economical with space; but fixing them up depends upon the s E tó 
yourroom. The ideal place for them is in arecess, We are not g this is 
give you detailed instructions on the making of book-shelves, Thing $4 
really more a boy's job, and it is described fully in Hundreds of ake a 
Boy Can Make. There is one thing to bear in mind whether you ms leave 
book-case or shelves: do not make them all the same height, but tea 
extra space in the bottom shelf to take your bigger books. 


4 NOVEL BOOKMARK 


e 

We were growing rather tired of bookmarks for presents ; oe tha 

other day, we came across one that struck us as being unustas tie 

consisted of two triangles, of supple leather, shaped as shown um 
diagram. The two straight sides of each triangle measured thre 


a half inches, and they were sew, b ing st 

, an n erlapping 

D done in strong brown carpa TE i: The potes rr ne 
was le i 

the corner of a Bigs. Sewn, so that the bookmark could be slippe 


Any kind of ornamentati 
ion can 
one we saw ha, : 5 
illustration, d painted on it, 


Ve is on MAKE BEADS FROM SEALING WAX 

: eautiful beads and necklaces can be made from the ordinary 
ieee: Sealing wax—if you look carefully in faa of the shop windows, 
though peras s tty of such beads—you will have seen many of them, 
Reals Perhaps you have not Tecognised them as being made from the 
T wax. A little practice and you will be able to make beautiful 


be applied to the bookmark ; but a 
in gilt, a geometrical design like 
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yet inexpensive links of beads, and what nice presents they will make | 

Obtain a steel knitting needle, a candle, a bowl of cold water, a large 
plate on which to place the beads when finished, and several sticks of 
sealing wax of the colours you desire to use, including gold and silver 
as these are always Necessary for decorating. 

First take a stick of the wax and heat the end of it over the candle 
until it becomes soft, take up the needle and apply the soft end of the 
wax to it, twisting the amount required for the bead around the needle, 
at the same time forming the shape of the bead. When sufficient wax 
has been left on the needle, take the wax away and finish or correct 
the moulding of the bead with the fingers. All this may seem difficult, 
but it is not; work steadily and cleanly, and you will be surprised 
at results. 

The bead is now firmly fixed on the needle, and it is necessary to give a 
gloss to the surface of the wax. To do this, pass the bead through the 
candle flame, say twice, and then plunge it into cold water. When 
the bead is cool, and not before, heat the bare end of the needle to almost 
red heat, and give the bead a vigorous push towards the hot end ; as it 
passes over the hot steel, a clear hole through the bead will be formed. 
Immediately plunge the bead into cold water. Take out of the water, 
and the plain bead is finished. Proceed in like manner with others of 
different colours according to your plan. You can make them of any 
size, colour or shape to suit your fancy. 

Now we come to decorating the bead. There are several methods 
of making them into pretty and effective ornaments. One very effective 
bead can be made of jade green wax, with the design of a snake in gold 
wax coiled around the bead, while a spot of red wax for the serpent’s 
eye gives it a fascinating finish. ^ 

Another pretty bead can be made of lavender sealing wax, decorated 
with small pink or red roses and tiny leaves. The roses are easily made 
as follows: Place a tiny “ blob ” of pink wax on the bead, dip the head 
of a pin into cold water and press it into the centre of the blob, and this 
will form an open rose. For the stem and leaves, using the point of the 
pin, make a thin line of silver from the rose, and a small elongated dab 
of silver on either side of the stem will form theleaves. Dip the point 
of the pin in water and draw it down the centre of the leaf to form 
the vein. 

Another suggestion is that of a bead of almost any colour, with a thin 
silver or gold line drawn spirally round the bead from end to end. The 
designs mentioned are only suggestions, and in the making of these beads 
you have a good opportunity of utilising your powers of invention and 
imagination. After you have got into the way of making the plain 
beads of various shapes, experiment with new designs—you will be 


pleased with the results. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SEALING WAX 


The making of sealing wax is a very simple operation, yet so many of 
us will buy it rather than take the trouble to make it ourselves. For 
those who make beads and other decorations from the wax, it is better 
to make it at home. The following are recipes for making sealing wax 


4 
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in five different colours, 


Some of the ingredients are inflammable, so 
be careful, — — 


i unce of 
Black Sealing Wax.—Take 6 ounces of best black resin, I o 
Sas Ed 3 ounces of ivory black. The latter should be 4 finely 
powdered. Put all these ingredients together in a pan, and wa 


gentle heat. When cooling and just before it is about to set, make up 
into sticks. 


hellac and 4 ounces of 

: V us ot brown ochre, and 4 pes 

Mix together in a pan and warm at a gentle heat; then, 

just before it commences to harden, mould as required. 23 

Green Sealing Wax.—For this we Tequire two parts of shelo Da 
part of yellow resin, and one part of verdigris. Place together in a pi 


er H icks 
and heat slowly, mixing thoroughly by stirring. Make up into stick: 
as above, 


Blue Sealing Wax.—This can 
given for the Green sealing wax, b 
instead of verdigris. 


i irections 
be made b following the directio 
ut using viBamarite blue for colouring 


A PRETTY CRETONNE CALENDAR 
A very cha; 
at practicall 


i a 

Do this by placing the card flat on 
» and cut with the tip of a pes 
ge the opening centrally, draw the diagonal lines whic 


card, fold b 
neatly on the reverse side, 


ack the edges, and glue them down 
ard. Now cut a small central hole 
f make diagonal shts to reach the corners of the 
opening ; then fold over the triangles of material, trim them, and glue 

down e now have a prettily-conceived frame. Next cut n 
an the original one, and give it an opening hal 
at cut before. Glue this card to the back of the 


are then g 


current month being pl 


recessed opening, that for the 
Next, a guard is glued across 
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the back to keep the sheets in position. Finally, the frame is given a 
loop for hanging, or a back strut for standing. - 


LES MAMy 


= d 
DE 
[3 |a-[ 5] | month 
jo] |/ 


[19 
tt 
3ir-] 


(in easily made Calendar. 
if you canrBt draw a Suitable 


Bictre cut one oul ofa prety adverts 


s another form of calendar 


The illustration depicting a rabbit show. 
easily made. 


A TRINKET CASE MADE OUT OF A CIGAR BOX 


During last winter, when the evenings were long, we made a charming 
trinket case out of an empty cigar box. Asa rule, cigar boxes are well- 
made articles, but the one we used was exceptionally so. There were 
no paper labels to scrape off, no rough edges to smooth away, and the 
lid shut down on the box with a flange, and so was airtight. Now, if 
you want to make yourself a trinket case, try to get a cigar box like the 
one we had, though almost any one will do as a makeshift. 

First of all, save up some sheets of silver foil from wrapped chocolate 
bars, rub the sheets smooth, and coat the inside of the box with them. 
Use gum for sticking the foil, but apply the adhesive to the box, and not 
to the sheets. Put it on with a small brush. . 

Having coated the inside of the cigar box, give your attention to the 
outside. First rub the surface smooth, then paint it over with a coat 
of black enamel, and when this is dry go over it lightly with fine sand- 


paper and rub perfectly smooth. 
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f j hird 
Paint again ith enamel, and repeat the rubbing ; then p pem 
time, and refrain from using the sandpaper. This eating a S 
give the box a beautiful surface, as smooth as glass and as f 
IK, o 
ET ia pea. is to decorate the black surfaces. If Yon icons 
at painting you will need no further advice. We went to hiefly tea- 
d Albert Museum, and examined the decorated boxes, c LE 
caddies, dating from the beginning of the rgth century, u D 
displayed there. We saw one with tiny stars and rosettes, etos foot: 
went home and copied, Perhaps you will elect to follow in ay prefer 
Steps, and imitate some old box that you have seen, or you Ng y a box: 
to apply a geometric or fanciful pattern which you have sea hen t 
In either case, use tubes of oil paint for the colour work, and w. 
quite dry give a coat of &ood hard-drying varnish. 


A GIRL'S CARD INDEX d 

In these days of hurry and bust] 
umber of facts which she canno 
wants to have at her elbow, read 
better plan of preserving such 


e the average girl accumulates a m 
t very well memorise, but whic Rp 
y at any moment for use. There ao 
miscellaneous matter than a syste’ 


card indexing. You can buy the record cards, index guide cards, ne 

ayes tin boxes in which to store them, from one of the large multip 
Ores, 
When you have a fact to be indexed, boldly print the first two letters 

of the fact on the top left hand 

line, add the i 


Wd NOVEL IRON AND KETTLE HOLDERS 
it o Dot think that the average holder is planned on the right shape, 
for it is usually flat, and must be doubles ae the iron or kettle handle 


Pe 
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when in use. This “ doubling ” provides a poor grip)and the utensil 
is apt to slip out of the hand. ! 

To make a really useful holder, and one that is ‘at the same time 
attractive, get two pieces of velvet, shape them like the side view of a 
bird, a fish, or any other animal without prominent legs, and sew them 
together down the back. Turn in the edges, and pad out the creature 
with about four thicknesses of flannel, sewing them to the inner faces 
of the velvet. The shape being complete, fix two small pearl buttons 
for eyes, and ornament the sides with various bright-coloured wools. 
Add a tail in the form of a loop, by which the holder may be hung up on 
a nail, so that it may be always found when wanted. i 


A BREAD BOWL 


Bread is served at table in many ways. If you have rolls for breakfast 
or the loaf is cut into convenient-sized wedges, this dish, which we are 
about to describe, will prove very useful. EAM 

You will want a circular piece of stiff cardboard, about thirteen inches 
indiameter. At the centre point, draw a circle with a radius of four inches. 
Then, mark off the circumference in six equal parts. This can be done 
with the compasses opened out to the same extent as they were when 

* 


the circle was drawn. Next, draw a straight line to join each pair of 
adjacent points. You now have a hexagon. 

When this figure is made, extend each side of the hexagon, both ways. 
This gives you six angles, outside the original shape. Now, divide each 
of the six angles into three equal parts. . "There is no easy way of doing 
this in geometry, but it can be done readily enough by using a protractor 
or even with the eye. Having divided each of the large angles into three 
measure two inches along the sides of the centre angle, in each case. 
At these points, draw six lines parallel to the sides of the hexagon. 

The next step is to take a pair of ibo and to cut along these outside 
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lines, just drawn, and also along the central angles which formed a vu 
part of the angles, first made. You should have a shape like the on 
Shown in the diagram. Bend the card upwards, along the dotted hnes; 
and bring the corner edges together. Bind them strongly with adhesiv 
tape, and you have a neat hexagonal cardboard dish. ful 

Paint it or cover it with decorative paper, and you have a very use 
and attractive bowl for containing bread, when at table. 


A PICTORIAL MIRROR 


An Ideal Home Exhibition gave us an idea. There were several Durs 
displayed, which not only fulfilled their mission as reflectors, but wer 
highly ornamental as well. id. 

As we say, the Exhibition set us thinking, and this is what we di à 
A search was made in the attic for a picts 
frame, and we soon found one which was aban 
eighteen inches long and eight inches wi i 
We brushed all the dust from the frame, pulle 
out the unwanted brads and, then, bought a 
Sheet of looking-glass from a picture-frame 
maker, which, as near as we can remember, 
was twelve by eight inches. This was slippe 
into the frame at one end and the remaining 
Space was filled by an attractive pien 
previously pasted to a thick card, and face 
with a sheet of glass. 

Jt was intended that the mirror should hang 
with the long sides vertically, Accordingly. 
the picture was fitted into the frame to agree 
with this idea. Also, we should add, the 
Picture was placed above the mirror. A thin 
wood backing was then nailed in position, and 
the whole thing was tight. 

here was just one matter that bothered us. 
We did not like the ugly line that separated the 
muror and the picture. After a little while, we 
decided how to overcome the trouble. Glaziers 
hold their window panes in position with 
putty, so why not run a strip of putty, about a 
line? This we did, b Quarter of an inch wide, along the separating 
before the putty had du we Were not silly enough to hang up the frame 
in a few hott tied on to the glass, or it would have sagged down 

he last thi i 
Wilh, Sumber cogente fame and the streak of patty with a 
it is something you miep enamel, and the effect was splendid. Anyhow, 

ng for a useful job. 


ight try, when you are looki 


If your pa: 
is a big, Eri ed the telephone, you will agree that the Directory 
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will be constantly needed ; so why not make a list of them and keep 
it handy? Another thing that the telephone user is constantly requiring 
is a pad of blank sheets, on which messages, addresses, times of appoint- 
ments, and other facts, mentioned over the phone, can be jotted down. 
A neat little article can be made as follows : = 

Cut a card about eight by four inches, cover it with cretonne, sticking 
down the edges on the underface. Now, obtain about fifty octavo sheets 
of typewriting paper, double them in halves and cut them neatly down 
the middle with a paper knife. Put them carefully into a pack, place 
them centrally on the cretonne-covered card, and push two long paper 
fasteners through the sheets and the card, near the top edge of the former. 
These will serve for messages. 

On the back, glue a thin white card nearly as large as the original card. 
Rule a thick line down the middle and the two columns, so formed, will 
serve for writing the telephone numbers of your friends, your doctor, and 
any people to whom you are constantly phoning. 

Lastly, buy a pencil with a ring attached to the end, and fasten it 
with about twelve inches of silk cord to the centre of the bottom edge 
of the card. 

If this little telephone aid is hung by the side of the receiver, it will 


be extremely useful. 
A USEFUL TRAY 


Can you find an old picture frame that nobody wants? It is more 
than likely that there are several knocking about in your house, which 
are being spoiled through neglect. 

Select one that measures about fifteen by twelve inches, take out 
the brads, the backing and the glass, then nail.on a piece of three-ply 
wood to fill the opening. "e 

The three-ply should be fixed to what is ordinarily the back of the. 
frame, and it must be very securely fastened. 

The next step is to buy a couple of metal handles, which need not cost 
much, and to fix them one each in the middle of the short sides of the 
frame, They should be put on with screws. 

Now, give the whole of the contrivance two coats of bright enamel. 
Choose green for the edge of the frame and yellow for the base, or black 
for the edge and yellow or orange for the rest. 

When dry, you will possess a very useful serving tray. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR UMBRELLA 


Umbrellas, when wet, should not be stood point downwards in the 
stand, for the wires will rust and the silk will rot. Nor should they be 
opened wide and left to dry; this will stretch the covering and make 
it loose. The best plan is, first, to shake the umbrella free of much of 
the water and, second, to stand it half or nearly open, on the handle, 
If the frame will not stay half open, keep it in the required position by 


means of a rubber band. 


HOW TO CLEAN YOUR MACKINTOSH 


and dissolve in it a tablet of soap. Stretch 


Take a pailful of warm water $ [ 
bench and, with a nail-brush, scrub the 


the mackintosh on the kitchen 
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whole of the outside, and follow this by similar treatment of the inside. 
When all the surfaces have been dealt with in a general way, go back to 
the outside of the coat and scrub round the pockets, at the lapels, 
and wherever much dirt has accumulated. Immediately the scrubbing 
is finished plunge the coat in warm water, and follow this by three or four 
rinsings in cold water. Adda few drops of acetic acid to the last rinsing. 
To dry, take three or four clean, fluffless cloths and mop off the surface 
Moisture, then hang up in the open. Wipe out the pockets. 


SOMETHING NOVEL FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 


Mishaps are bound to occur to one’s every-day attire, and the where- 


withal for carrying out the necessary repairs is seldom, if ever, at hand 
~ when required. 


Most of the things necessary for first aid to garments will be ready 


€ Ornawent fox 
Ihe. Dressing Table 


that is both Novel 
and Useful . 


ing table will not be always untidy, 
-fashioned wooden Dutch doll, and fit her out with the 


about 8 or 9 inches high i i 
cro 3 igh, some ordin: ins, a bone 
CURA E two bo 5, one reel of black cotton, dm Pl of white 
piece of white fay safety pins, two yards of bébé ribbon, a small 
dress, annel, and some bright coloured material for the doll's 
- 
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Break off the legs at the knees in order to make the doll stand more 
firmly. Push the arms straight down at the sides, and drape the material 
selected for the dress round the shoulders and at the back and front to 
resemble a cross-over bodice. Place the middle of the bone crochet 
hook at the back of the doll’s neck, in a horizontal position, and tie 
it firmly with bébé ribbon wound round the neck. Do not cut the ribbon, 
but wind it round the crochet hook, each end going in the opposite 
direction. Use each piece of ribbon to fasten bodkins at right angles 
to the crochet hook, hanging one from each end, the eyehole being down. 
Take one of the reels of cotton and push a bodkin through the hole in it, 
and as the eye emerges at the other end of the reel force a small piece 
of wooden match through the eyehole, to prevent the reel from falling 
off the bodkin. Do the same with the other reel ; these are intended to 
represent milk pails. ; 

Cut out two cardboard discs about 4 inches in diameter, stitch them 
together and cover neatly with some thin dark material. Cut out two 
smaller rounds to act as the brim of a hat for the doll, and cover them in 
the same way. From an old glove cut off the top of the little finger 
about one inch down, and stuff it with paper. Dip the end with the 
paper exposed into some glue and attach it to the centre of the hat brim, 
thus forming the crown. At the same time, glue the underneath of the 
hat to the top of the doll’s head, and glue the legs (at the knee) to the 
larger covered disc. When thoroughly dry and firm, complete the dress 
by stitching a straight piece of material (wide enough to reach the waist) 
round the circumference of the cardboard base; draw this material up 
to the doll’s waist and gather it round with strong thread. Make an 
apron with two small pieces of white flannel, placed one above the other 
and stitched to the waist. Tie on a bright coloured sash. In one piece 
of flannel fasten some safety pins, and in the other stick needles. Put 
pins round the edge of the stand and hat brim. Place a thimble over 
the crown of the hat, and the doll is dressed and equipped. 


A PIN-TRAY 
An attractive pin-tray for the dressing table, or a pen-tray for the 


writing desk can be made in the following way: . f 3 
Take a box lid which is about nine by three inches, with a raised 


even coating all over the lid, to strengt 
to the angles, because it is there that the 
um about a week's time, en crar 

oroughly. You may wonder, as you > 
ever SUE ion it it vill appear so messy. Never mind an ponev 
Just take a piece of glasspaper of fairly fine texture and rub all the sides, 
edges and corners quite smooth. Do this part of the work thoroughly, 
because a good deal depends on the finish you provide. 

Now, blow away all the dust, and get a tin of bright-coloured cellulose 
paint. Select a colour to match the decorative scheme of the room. 
Put on one or two coats and leave to dry after each application. You 
will now have a beautiful tray with a mirror-like shine on it. 


The Second Book of 
A TTERS 
AN EXPANDING FILE FOR UNANSWERED LE 

Take a number of unuse 


rge size, 
e g anaa ee 
the flaps. Then obtain two sheets of p: do black lines 
qupd i iE i 
of the diagram. After at, g 1 these latter on 
by one, to the folds of the aen pacing ee ae éhvalopes. e 
diagram, halves only of the Woricor inl 
are shown. They appear as ho 
lines ilustrating a top view. cortina 
ou now have a kind of beet i 
" made up of a stack of D ie. 
two pieces of card, an eighth 9 ana 
í wider all round than the enve WEST 
glue one piece to the outer PS or Us 
of the two envelopes at either d to join 
Stack. Next, fix a piece of clot debe 
the two cards and so make a SE. jing 
Tesemble the back of a book. n. rp 
this, do not press the envelopes in back 
together and See that the clo "hat at 
comes on the side avay om 
which the envelopes open. É T 
After that, PORE norm attractive m a 
tonne over the cards, which adig You 
Cover, and also over the cloth bac dnas 
DOW have a letter file which opens cds 
book. It can be used for several ore 
but Probably you will want it for = ems 
unanswered letters, in which cas ped 
could mar he names of your friends, or with PRS, 
the alphabet C, D-G, and so on), to make ees s 
: ing more should be said. If the covers are opened y dud 
Zig-zag binding Therefore, You should glue two litt 3 lint 
Ts to prevent them Opening beyond the 


A TEASING PAPER PUZZLE . let 
Cut a square Qut of a stiff Piece of Paper and, for rele nee 
each side be four inches long, ext divide all the sides into two portions, 
the left-hang Portion being, ‘ay, one and a half in 
Portion two i 3 i 


ches, and the Hept hand 
om the marks on the opposite si 
lines and you 


€ the pieces 


mg the cross 
equa] Size, Sh 


e 
Square with 


form another and larger 
: a square pening in the middle, T 
ou will note that each 
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angles. In making the original square one right angle of each of the 
pieces went in the corner of it. Now the other right angle of each of 
the pieces must be twisted so that it comes into the corner of the new 
square, Then you will have a larger square with a square opening in the 
mi ie. 


THE PARALLELOGRAM PUZZLE 


Take a sheet of card five inches long and six in width, and cut it in 
any way you like; but it must not be in more than two pieces when you 
have done. There are two stipulations: the two pieces must be so 


* 


shaped that they can be fitted together to form a parallelogram six 
inches long and five inches wide—just the reverse of what they were 
at the commencement—and the angle marked with a star must remain 
throughout at the top left-hand corner. 

Diagram A shows the shape of the card at the commencement, Diagram 
B explains how to do the cutting, and Diagram C illustrates the re-formed 
card. 


A BOX ORNAMENTED WITH BUTTONS 


Some buttons are very pretty things, and we have often looked at a 
handful of assorted sizes and colours, and wondered how they could 
be used for ornamental purposes. ` A 

Here is an idea. Take a strong wooden box—a cigar-box is ideal— 
scrape away the paper binding, and coat all the faces, except the lid, 
with a cellulose enamel. When they are dry, give the lid a thin covering 
of liquid glue and, when it is tacky, put on a layer of gesso-paste (obtained 


from any dealer of artists’ materials). You should aim at a layer about 


an eighth of an inch thick. r 
* till soft, press a number of thin flat buttons 


While the gesso-paste is $ 1 
into it. Work according to a pattern, much as a man does when he is 
i tracing a large diamond which 


laying tiles. For instance, begin by 
en 12 select buttons of another colour 


touches the four sides of the lid ; then, ! 
to fill in the diamond, and use a third colour for completing the corners. 


If the buttons are small, the spaces between them will hardly show. 
Should it be desired to cover up the gesso showing in these spaces, sprinkle 
a few beads on it, and press them down with the finger. 
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THE FARMER AND THE FIELD 


uare 
Here is another splendid puzzle that you can make out of a sq 
Piece of green paper. A farm 


er owned a square field. As nora oe 
old, he came to the conclusion that he had too much land to 


equally between the boys. In order tha 
amongst themselves he 
and dimensions, 


equal 


Can you divide the square paper into four 
of 


cut away a small square which is a quarter 
€ original square ? ” 


t paper on a blotting pad. 

: but if you have a bottle of green, 
"E 2 Wn, so much the better, Take a paint brush, dip it in 
one of the inks, an drop a fair] large bl 
Will not make s ope 


Ob on to the paper. The ink 
i ious da nary blot, as might be supposed, but it will creep 
along in various directions in ; 


1 e really attractive pictures. We have 
2 Successful with landscapes j h: 
S, etc, 


ich there are plenty of trees, 
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Lj 
SILHOUETTES WITH SCISSORS 


Here is a pastime which will afford a great deal of pleasure for those 
who have a certain amount of artistic skill. In brief, it consists in 
cutting out silhouettes. a * 

_ The equipment is no more than a sharp pair of scissors of fairly small 
size, and a supply of thin black paper of a tough character. If thought 
desirable, sheets of coloured and white paper may be brought into use 
occasionally, 

Silhouette-cutting was a favourite pastime some hundred and fifty 
years ago. The shapes, so made, were then used for framing in little 
black wooden ovals, or for pasting into the scrap-books which lay in an 
intriguing manner on the tables of every well-appointed drawing-room. 

Our present efforts may be pasted on to white card and framed in a 
manner similar to that adopted by our forefathers, or more properly 
our foremothers, since it was a hobby indulged in chiefly by ladies ; “or 
they may be framed by the passe-partout method, when they will look 
very attractive. F 


A NEW GAME YOU CAN MAKE 


This is something new which you will find useful for your party. Obtain 
two sheets of coloured paper; say, one yellow, the other red. Any 


other two colours will do. ; 
Taking the two sheets together, cut out twenty different shapes. You 
a T piece, an L piece, 


can have a circle, a square, a rectangle, a triangle, 
2 s "You should endeavour to make 


a crinkled-edged square, and so on. 
the shapes as different as possible, so that one will not be confused 
with another. 

Now, take a white card, about the size of this page, and paste all the 
twenty red shapes on it in such a way that no two shapes touch. 

You have a corresponding set of twenty shapes in yellow. Place 
these in an envelope to await the day of the party. When the eventful 
day arrives, hand the card and envelope to à competitor, together with a 


Prush and a pot of paste, and see how long it takes her to cover up all 
e red i ding yellow ones. 
ed shapes with the corresponding Ye Jone in exactly the same 


It is not a bad plan to have several sets, ; 
Way as we have described, and to let a number of guésts compets oi 
each other to see who can first dispose of all their shapes. 


A BOOMERANG WORTH MAKING 


You have heard of the Australian Aborigines who throw boomerangs 
at their enemies and, marvellous to relate, the weapon returns to the 
thrower, It certainly is marvellous that a missile should go forward, 
and then curve round and come back, without any action on the part 
of the operator. It is a question of mechanics that very few people 
would care to explain. One thing, however, is certain, and that is that 
Practically no skill is required to launch the boomerang. Anybody 
can do it, and as you may care to try your hand, we will explain the 
first requirement—which is how to make one of the little marvels. 

Obtain a piece of light, supple card, about four inches square, and | 
draw on it the figure shown in the diagram. Note that there are no 
Points anywhere. If there should be any, the wind would resist them, 
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: : irk 
and the gadget would not act properly. Each little point would jer 
the COM out of its proper path, and it would never be able to cone 
home. Having drawn the figure, place the card on a sheet of glass, s 
flat on the table; then with a sharp knife cut along the lines. Do t a 
as a stencil is cut, by having the first finger and thumb before and behin: 
the blade of the knife. The card will then be prevented from being ges 
up, a condition which always leads to a faulty cut. You should no 


Boomerang, 


Ditection of 
. Driving force. 


use scissors, because, if you do, the sides will be drawn ever so slightly, 
and this, again, will give the boo; 


à ; and plenty of hard wear ; 
Plece that is not buckled, 


T N might buy for himself. Make it this way. 
First, purchase six sheets of richly-tinted blotting paper. 
y measure about r7 inches by 


h corner. Fit them while all the 

8 Paper are in position, and glue them on the underside 
Of the card, Tf me to gauge the correct size for the 
pieces of newspaper. See that the 
and lie flat on the underside, 
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EYE-TEASERS 


The eye is more easily deceived than one cares to admit, and if any 
proof of this is wanted, we ask you to examine the rather odd-looking 
diagrams below. 

Diagram r consists of a number of lines running across a ring. The 
question is, “ Why did we choose to draw such a poor circle with pieces 


| 


| 
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ith a T-square or ruler. You will find 
they are absolutely parallel, 


s Ino iddle 
iagram 3 looks like a broken-down arch with something in the mid 
to prop itup. But tak 


; CD 

agram 5 presents another optica] illusion, The lines AB and 

are quite parallel, yet they seem to bulge in the middle. those given 
Now sit down and make other eye-teasers on the lines of 

here. You will find it a very interesting game, 


PAINTED FEATHERS 

The large tail feathers of fowl 
are not as a rule very attractive, 
them for their Perfect shapes, and 
coloured paint. Do one Scarlet, ano: 11 be 
yellow, and some a vivid cucumber green. When dry, er will be 
highly attractive, especially if stood, slantingly, in shallow bowls, 
placed on the writing table, 

Use oil paint for the purpose, taken either 
out with enough turpentine to mak 
painting, trim away the tiny, fluff 
quill. 


from tins or tubes, and p 
e them dry without a gloss. pe ue 
y hairs, close down to the point o 


AN ATTRACTIVE TEA-TRAY 
At some of the multiple Stores, you can buy 
ornamented in suc a way that they would it is 
of any table, The trays are serviceable enough in themselves, but i : 
€ pattern that is Put on them, and the Paints used for the purpose, 
that make them so unattractive, 
Here is a good idea, Uy one of these trays, 
bright-coloureq cellulose enamel, ive i 


and give it two coats on both sides. 
en these haye dried, take ani 


ich are 
Metal tea-trays which a 
Spoil the trim appearance 


For a small Cost, you will possess a 
etul tea-tray which will stand a great deal of hard 


AN IMPROVISED WARDROBE 

DE One of those unfortunate girls who have no cupboard 
în which clothes can be properly hung. A wardrobe can 
» Of course, but it is an expensive item. For those who do 


You May be 
or wardrobe 
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not wish to face such an outlay, and do not feel inclined to construct 
the wooden wardrobe described in the first volume of Hundreds of Things - 
a Girl Can Make, we now give particulars of a simple fitting which any 
girl can easily and quickly construct. 

Almost every bedroom has a recess by the fireplace, and it is in this 
recess that the improvised wardrobe should be placed. We will assume 
that the room is fitted with a picture rail. 

Measure the width of the recess between the chimney breast and the 

wall of the room, also the depth of the former, and obtain a piece of 
wood about one inch thick cut to these dimensions. If you are unable 
to obtain one piece of wood the required 
size, two pieces of the longer dimension 
which together make the required width, 
ie. the depth of the chimney breast, will 
do quite well. 
.. This wood is placed in the recess so that 
it rests on the picture rail and provides a 
shelf which is flush with the face of the 
chimney breast. On this shelf you will be 
able to store hat-boxes and other bulky 
articles. To hold the shelf securely in 
position, drive one or two thin French nails 
through each end into the picture rail. On 
the under-face of the shelf screw one or two 
extending wardrobe fittings (the space 
available will decide as to whether you can 
have more than one) which you can obtain 
forsixpence each at the popular stores. This 
will take your clothes hangers. À 

On thè front edge of the shelf or, if 
preferred, on the underface close up to the 
front edge, fit a curtain fitting. The spring 
wire type of fitting will serve the purpose. 
Then you only have to make up a pair of 
curtains in a pretty cretonne, oF other 
material which is suitable to the decorative 


scheme of the room. The curtains should . E 
extend from the shelf to the floor, and it will be well worth while to 


hang them by means of the little roller fittings which run on the 
wire, 
It is preferable to 


have short curtains across the top part of the ward- 
robe; that is to say, from the ceiling to the top of the shelf, asshown in 
our illustration and, in order to support the curtain wire, you will need 
to obtain two right-angled brackets, of which one arm is long enough to 
reach from the shelf to the ceiling. These brackets are then screwed 
on to the top of the shelf at each end, flush or almost flush to the front 
edge. The arms which are screwed down to the shelf should point 
towards the back of the wardrobe. The curtain wire is then stretched 
between the two top holes of the brackets. 

Should you be unable to obtain brackets large enough, buy a small 
pair—say 3 inches—and obtain two pieces of wood the required length, 
and one inch square in section and fix one length to the vertical arm of 
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each bracket. This will mean that the brackets must be placed an ma 
-from the front edge of the shelf to permit the wood to come flush bin 
thelatter. The curtain wire is then stretched between these two uprigh 
pieces of wood, as close as possible to the ceiling. ' A 
A pleasing finishing touch will be given if, before fitting the curtain 
rail, you stain or paint the shelf to tone with the other woodwork in the 


room, and it is advisable to line the shelf with paper which can be renewed 
from time to time. 


THOSE GREY SPOTS 

If you gaze at the illustration, and k 
see little grey patches on the white lines, running between the blac 
Squares. They can be seen as Plainly as possible, yet they are not there. 


It is an illusion due to the fact that the eye is confused by the dead black 
and the plain white coming so close together. 


~ What we suggest is that you do not imitate this pattern, but make 


your eyes are normal, you will 


ante ions of this sort can be seen in the 
ideas for fresh pat Eu A study of these will help to give you further 
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Remember that a great deal depends upon the correct proportions of 
black and white, if you wish to deceive your eyesight. E 


WAGING WAR AGAINST CLOTHES MOTHS 


It should be clearly understood that clothes moths, actually, do no 
harm, but it is their eggs, when hatched, which damage clothes, stuffed 
furniture, etc. As a rule the eggs are laid on woollen articles, and if 
these are stained with spots of food the likelihood of their being attacked 
is much greater. It is thus clear that 'soiled woollen clothing should be 
washed before being put away in drawers and cupboards; but it must 
be perfectly dry, as moths prefer a slight degree of dampness. To guard 
against this, hang clothes, not being actually worn, in the sunshine every 
now and again. Beating and brushing in the open are both useful, as 
countless eggs, if present, are thus dislodged. Passing & very hot iron 
over articles that are suspected is also a good plan, as it shrivels the eggs. 
Wrap up furs, underclothing, skirts, etc., in sheets of newspaper, and - 
stick down the folds, but pinning the corners is useless. Make capacious 
calico bags with tightly drawn-in tops for garments which will not fold. 
The smell of sandal wood is objectionable to moths, and should be stored 
in cupboards likely to be infested. 


NOVEL SHADOW PICTURES 
Everybody knows how to make a shadow picture on the wall by using 
the hands and arms. Here is something that depends on the same 
principle, but which is a little different. 
Get a stout card a little larger than the size of this page. In the centre 
eter, and paste 


See that it is 


as a post card, the heads and bodies 
of various animals. Make them somewhat grotesque. Have, for 


that the daylight 
Place the animals 


will be silhouetted on the tissue-screen. Play a little game with the 
creatures. Let one chase another and make them do various tricks. 
There is no end to the fun which this little show will provide. 


A SCALE MODEL OF YOUR HOUSE OR SCHOOL 


Have you ever thought how interesting it would be to construct a 
scale model of your house, your school, or some other building familiar 
to you? It is a piece of work that needs doing well if it is worth doing 
at all, Therefore it should not be attempted say, in one evening, but 
should be done a small portion at a time, and the work spread over, 
perhaps, several weeks. 

The first step is to measure up t 
In the case of your own house it will 


he chief dimensions of the building. 
be well to include the front and back 


oh 
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he 
garden and, consequently, you will have to measure them as well. T 
eight of the house will not be 


lengths; but, by standing some 
decide that it is so many times a 
measuring whichever of these is s 
arrived at, the height may be g. 
When all the ST Sue hi 
face of the house, and on a an 1 ih is 
commenced. For the Wu. most people use Bristol board, which is 
whitish, supple kind of cardbo: 
wood may be thought more s 
to result in clumsy work wi 
oard. The latter, 


the main part of the building as one section, 
"and to add any additional “ 


] e, 
lean-to " parts separately. Say, for edd 
a bay window; it would be a very complicated ma 


FS ts 
try to shape it along with the test of the house, Such projecting par 
should be fitted on after the walls are erected, in one.or 
e four sides of the building are most conveniently shaped in oe a 
two folded pieces ; because, if cut in four separate sections, they it is 
little awkward to Place together, When they have been joined up run 
& good plan to make them Tigid by fixing, inside, pieces of card to 
9m wall to wall and from toof to ground floor. 
e most interestin, 


; ; the 
8 section of the work consists in attending to 
small detail which is i 


brick face, The wa 

cut out the window Space from fhe c d 
glue inside, so that it is unseen, one or perhaps two frames of card, an s 
In the rear of it, to glue the complete window. In this way it appear 
recessed, as required. l 
pponould there be any fidgety Projecting pieces, the ideal way is to mode 
em out of plastic wood and to fix them in position with glue. 

ll cutting should be done wi i 

€ card is place 
and the cut 


up in small jars for poster eno 
apt to give a hectic appearance p 
oated with shellac, or should plasti 


the decoration, oils are preferable. Indeed, a 
Ought to precede any application of oils, 


Te quite good, but 
the model, Should the surfaces bee 
Wood be brought into 
Coat of shellac 
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AN ORNAMENTAL DOOR STOP ¥ 


Some doors are so well hung that they will not stay open a moment 
unless they are held or propped in position. This, of course, is a good 
fault most of the time, but it is certainly aggravating when the maid 
is clearing away the meals or a number of people are passing in or out. 
Naturally, the remedy lies in providing a door stop. 

Door stops are of several kinds. There are those which hold the door 
by reason of their weight, but the kind we prefer do their work by wedging. 

If you have a door of this troublesome nature, why not make an 


ornamental wedge ? We once saw one that was quite funny. It took 
the shape of a black cat, the wedge being its tail. The person who made 


it told us that she found the design in a copy of Hobbies. It was given 
e altered the position of the tail, 


as a pattern for a trump indicator, but shi 
and made it into the door stop. i 
How she made the stop was as follows . She cut the cat out of thick 
fretwood four times, glued all the shapes together, and thus made the 
creature substantial enough for its new duties. Two coats of ebonising 
solution turned it black. E 
. When making your cat, be sure that you shape the tail so that its 
tip can be wedged under the door when the latter is open. 


A COSY CHAIR FOR YOUR BEDROOM 


_ Is there an unsightly old armchair stowed away beneath the rubbish 
in your boxroom ? One day, when you want something to do, go up and 
see what you can find. You will probably be quite surprised at the 
wealth of your discoveries. A cretonne-covered chair will change a 
bare bedroom into a cosy retreat, and the shabbiest chair becomes an 


ornament to a room when covered with bright material. 
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When you have procured an unwanlles 
chair and made it your own, sen is 
carefully, and consider what you can E 
restore the springs and pad UM 
long as the wires are not ac ker 
bulging out, it is possible to pe me 
yourself without resorting to the e PA tity y 
ofa professional upholsterer. Aqu EE 
of rags is needed to act as dues it 
piece of sacking or canvas to Pie 
within bounds. Lay the rags one all 
seat of the chair in such a way as E 
Up the gaps between the broken D 
Àn old blanket or thick serge CU e 
folded several times to fit the bis 
makes good padding. Take M 1 
Carpet needle and some stout EA 
and tack the sacking or canvas dding 
sides of the seat. This keeps the pa 
in place, : j t 
"d make a loose cover is a amm 
undertaking. It is also rather cape a 
as only the better quality ene 
well, and the only object in having a loose cover is to be able to 
it for washing purposes, 


A much simpler mean: 
Piece over the 


A Coar: or. Paint 
TER Neat: CusuioN 
WILL-TRANSFODM.- A-KITCHEN 


CHAIR-INTO-AN-ATTRACTIVE. 
ONE: FoR: A. BEDROOM, mm 


s new 
S of covering an old chair is to sew each 
old Cover, and 


, f k, will 
curved arms and sides, and high back, the 
take 9 yards of 31 inch cretonne to cover it, including the frill round 


€ seat. Cut 


ir. 
framework at the back of the chai 

A Own towards the 

with thick t Seat anı 


a carpet nee 

corners between the arms and back, : 

‘men’ will probably be mere difficult, as shaping will be neces eve 

fasure € length of the arm from its highest Veen ese 

the seat, also its width, Cut out a Tectangular piece of cr erore to tie 

Tuck one side Well into the corner and tack it to of 
Now nail the top edge to the wooden frame 


Smooth the material from ‘the corner to the curved edge 


4 
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and, at the same time, cut it roughly to the shape of the arm. Pin it 
temporarily in several places, slitting the material occasionally where 
it drags. A few folds will be needed to dispose of the fulness round 
the curves. Nail along the sides to the framework, removing the pins 
at the same time, and tuck the bottom edge into the seat. 
Cover the other arm in the same way. f 
The outside of the chair must now be attended to. Estimate the sizes 


* of each piece required and cut out roughly. Stitch the back piece 


neatly and firmly along the top to the new front piece, doing your best 
to conceal the tacks which secured it to the framework. Smooth the 
material down the middle and nail to the underneath wooden frame 
between the legs. Nail each side to the wooden frame. ; ; 

Cover the outsides of the arms in the same way, starting with the top - 
edge and working down the sides. AST 

Cover the seat of the chair with a piece of cretonne to fit, sewing it 
Where possible to the sides and back. Nail the front edge to the 
framework. 1 4 

Cut a long piece of cretonne 4 or 5 inches wide to go round the base 
of the chair, and to this strip machine a frill just deep enough to clear 
the ground. Tack this round the foot. Cover some piping cord with 
bands of cretonne cut on the cross, and stitch this piping round the edge 
of the strip to which the frill is attached. 

Sew similar piping round the edges of the arms. r 

A cushion covered with the same design will give the chair a cosy- 
looking finish. 


A LINGERIE RIBBON HOLDER 


Bébé ribbon for threading in one's undies is not an easy thing to Bee 
ready at hand in a tidy condition. When required, it is usually to be 


found in a work basket in a distant room, and even then only in a 
aote fede De about to be described, will act as a receptacle 


The little ornament, L - 
for a store of lingerie ribbon of different colours, and is pretty enough 
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dia the 

to be given room on the dressing table, which is the place where 

i i t ently needed, loured 
p s Bei with the mouth open, and several n the 
bébé ribbon, are required. It is not necessary to buy a by. hos cod 
purpose. An old, cast-off doll may be decapitated, es sduact THO 
provided the hair is attractive-looking, and the fea dn ot a Bowe 
colour be faded it may be easily renewed with the ai a 

t lours, ; ust 

M unt ene cut two rounds of cardboard of equal size. "e f dis- 
large enough to act as a resting place for the head. Sich tise PUR 
Proportionate size will produce a top-heavy effect. f coloured sim 
rounds together to make a firm base. Take a piece o [s er than the 
some fairly wide ribbon ; cut from it a circle a little 1 place the 
cardboard base, gather it loosely round the outside edge, A tightly so 
cardboard on the silk, Drawing up the gathering, be Papo 
that the underneath side of the stand is covered neatly w. 4 
iece of material, A ateri 
5 Place the head on the base and gauge roughly the width of m 
needed to reach f 


$ the 
rom the circumference of the cardboard circle to 
chin of the doll. Then cut a s 


this measurement demands £ tly, as 
outside edge of the base. Do this operation carefully and neatly 
this round acts as a pi i 


à é d, an 
the covered cardboard base, hold it firmly with one han 
with the other 

the cardboard, draw it to t 


^ ibbon- 
H he chin, and fasten it securely with a rib 
tied tightly round the neck i i 


: be 

head. The edge of the material above the confining ribbon must 

Pulled out evenly to form a frill under the chin. is becomes à 
.Stick pins round the edge of the circular stand and this a of the 

Pincushion, ribbons should be pulled a little ou 

mouth ready for use, 


HOW To GRow MUSTARD AND CRESS 
Most pe 
but this i 


` ist soil, 
ess in boxes of ordinary moist S 
they are alw 


Owever much the tiny threads are hese 
you would like to grow Mee  E 

;- «tess, procure a flat tray or dish—we use ah rrange 
Photographic dish made of porcelain. On the bottom of the dish, ‘ele the 
Cknesses of flannel, wet it thoroughly and spun three 
Have two dishes, and sow the cress in one, 


E be 
Put the mustard in the other. They will pent a 
the same time, Keep the trays in a room a an 
k a conservato; , and give plenty of water, Mustar 
cress take about a fortnight to grow. 


." 
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MAKING PHOTO-MOUNTANT f 


i Photo-mountant is so useful for many purposes that a bottle usually 
asts a very little time. On our desk we have a bottle always handy, 
End we do not know what we should do without it. It is, of course, not 
i eap, unless we make it ourselves. This is how it is done. Take a 
iE cupful of household flour and mix it slowly with cold water, using 
ES y just sufficient water to make the flour into a pudding. Stir out 
ad lump carefully; put in a teaspoonful of powdered alum, then add 
to bus water very slowly, stirring all the time. Put in enough water 
o bring the flour to a creamy condition, and boil the mixture in a clean 
saucepan for five minutes. Now add two or three drops of oil of cloves, 
xr well, and then pour the mass into empty mountant jars and screw 
own the lids. The paste will keep indefinitely. , 


AN * ODDS-AND-ENDS" DOLL 


This doll costs absolutely nothing to make, requires no special skill, 
and takes very little time. All the materials are just odds and ends 
such as will be found in any household. First of all collect them together. 
You want an old Turkish towel} its condition does not matter, because 
it is not going to show. Next, you need an old face-flannel. For the 
rest you want only a piece of string, some yarn, and four clothes-pegs 
of the long upright sort—not those with spring clip. 


_ To begin with, take the towel, fold it in the middle, and roll it. This 
is going to be the body of your doll, so shape it accordingly. What about 
the head? That is easily provided for—thanks to the piece of string. 
Simply tie it tightly round the roll of towel near one end, and you will see 
that already the doll is beginning to take shape. / 

Now for the arms and legs. Take two of the clothes-pegs, holding the 
knob end down, and fasten them inside the lower end of the roll—just as 


if you were putting clothes on the line. Do not press them too far up, 
but make sure they are firm. Now your doll has got two legs—and shoes 


as well, with the little knobs at the ends of the clothes-pegs. — 
Putting on the arms is a little more complicated, but it will not take 


many minutes. Cut two small slits just below the neck—that is, where 
remaining two clothes- 


the string is tied—one on each side. Now take the 1 
pegs, and push the knob end of each into one of the slits. Unlike the 
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legs, the arms will not Stay in position of their own accord, so you must 
sew them firmly into place with a needle and thread. Now look at your 
doll—and, really, it is beginning to look almost human ! 

What about the hair, though? This is where your face-flannel and 
yarn come in. Cut a round piece out of the flannel of the same size as 
the top of the doll's head, as if you were making a cap for it. Now take 
the yarn—brown is the best colour—and make loops of it long enough 


to reach from the tip of the head to about two inches below the shoulders. 
Next sew the loops down the midd 


r plaid would suit very well, and the doll will 
look still better if you tie a re 
hair-ribbon to make a bow 


A GOOD PUZZLE 


Are you any good at making up puzzles? It’s not bad fun, and it 
certainly makes you think hard. Now, here is one that comes to our 


Pieces Tana? are behind 
preces 5 and 6 


mind, as we are writ 
it is quite new to us, 

Cut a cake into eight pi ; "HOST 
Weight. The wor. 5 Pieces so that they are all, practically, of 


vorst of it is that you are only allowed three cuts. 
The dotted lines in the illustration show you how the cuts are made. 


ing. It may turn out to be as old as the hills, but 
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Now, put on your thinking cap and see if you can make up one or two 
more puzzles on similar lines. 


HOW TO MAKE A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 

There is a great deal of fun in making a crossword puzzle of your 
very own. 

_ First of all, it is well to remember that the best examples are symmet- 
rical If, say, the top left-hand square is blackened out, so also should 
the three remaining corners be. In the accompanying diagram, we have 
chosen to blacken out three squares at the top left-hand corner and, in 
obedience to the rule, the other corners are similarly treated. 

The next point to note is that large areas, with long unbroken horizontal 
and vertical lines offer many difficulties. It is therefore advisable to keep 
to small puzzles with no more than seven spaces on a line; or to break 
up large ones into several self-contained compartments, each shaped 
somewhat like a diamond, for preference. 1 

By way of a first attempt, we will suppose that you have decided on a 
square with five spaces to the line, and that you have blackened out 


a 


TZ 


his i5 merely one comer 4 
of the bue ‘It (s contmue 

at will ow similar lines 
the corners, as shown in the diagram. Your best plan is to try, first of 
all, to fill in the longest line. Here there are two lines each of five spaces, 
one “ across ” and the other “down.” It does not matter which you 
turn to as a start. 

Now, the point is you want a word of five letters. Of course, there 
are hundreds from which to select. The great secret is to hit on one 
that has a vowel for all its even letters. You will see that this is a valuable 
tip when you come to fit in the words across it. Do not set out with 
words like PHYLLIS, YACHT, TYRE, and CRYSTAL. The vowels 
a ill-placed and too few in number; also there are too muy awkward 
letters, which will hamper you when you come to cross them. — 

For our longest line, rogue selected the word VIVID, and, accordingly, 
the five letters forming it are put in the centre " down "line. The next 
thing is to fit in a “ cross” line of five letters. VIVID will do again, 
and so wil LIVID, SAVED, PAVED, and a host of others. If you 
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Sm : : A hasty 
for a word, the dictionary will come in very handy. 
i Pie ech it will help you to discover many other suitable Mg. 
There is no reason why the same word, VIVID, should not be cl "err 
for the "cross" line. In fact, itisa very good word to select, as i Sh 
give the letter I in four places surrounding the centre letter V. Nus 
an arrangement is very helpful, as the I becomes the centre etter o 
of the three-spaced lines. And, of course, there are crowds o EA 
lettered words with I in the middle, Your choice is there es Es 
You can choose between SIT, TIN, FIN, WIN, RIM, and many othe a 
ile you are pondering over the best words to write down, a happy 
thought will probably occur to you. IfSIT is placed in space 3 aE E 
it can also be used for space 3 “ down,” and that leaves you wi 


one letter to fill in. It is the last letter of space 4 “ across " and spac E 
"down." Space 4 “ across” now reads TI and a blank, and so 
space 5 “ down," 


So all you want now is a letter to fit on to TI. Run through. tho 
alphabet, putting each letter in turn on to this unfinished word. TIP 
get TIE, TIN, and TIP. Select any one of these examples, say fille d 
write P in the remaining space, and your little crossword puzzle E wm” 
in. The present example is a particularly good one, as it reads “ do 
and “ across ” in exactly the same way. ords; 

All you have to do now is to give the necessary clues to your w x 
but this is quite an easy matter. In the present example, we sugg 


the following :— 
READING Down, 
I. When a colour is very bright. 


3. An action which can be performed with a chair. 
5. Something we give to waiters, 


READING Across. 
2. What lightning is when it lights up the place. 
3. What a strap-hanger wants to do, 
- A small end or point. b - 
Of course, this would be a rather small crossword puzzle if no D 
were added to it. But it serves very nicely for the corner of a. LE aan 
en you have completed your crossword, you can make copies of y' 


: : e 
black and white squares and give them to your friends, with a list of th 
clues, for them to solve, 


HOW MANY CAN YOU SEE? 


You can derive a good deal of fun from two pieces of looking- glo? 
and a lighted candle, ^T mirrors should be the same size and ane ach 
ge them together by pasting a strip of cloth along one side of € 
back. Place them standi i 


First of all place the lighted candle in front of the mirrors when they 
are standing side by side, i 


image of the candle, le. 
ow bring the two Pieces of glass together, so as to form an ed. 90 

The candle begins to Show in duplicate. When you have reache ngle 

degrees there are three representations of the light. Reduce the a 
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to 60 and you have five candles. Reduce it still furth 
and the candle is seen seven times. Be 


. T ` 
ES YA qn 
MM CANDLE M^ 


Repeat the experiment several times and watch the appearance of the 
various images, It is rather wonderful. 


THE LIVELY SCORPION 

Obtain a few pieces of hard camphor, and exercise some skill in cutting 

hem into small ovals and spheres. When you have a fair supply of these, 
re a hole through each by the aid of a stout needle. Thread all the 


pieces together on very thin wire or cotton, so that you have a grotesque 
representation of a tiny scorpion. 

_Place the ugly little fellow on the surface of a bowl of water, and let 
him go through his antics. He will twist and turn, caper about, do all 
manner of contortions, and never get tired. He has one drawback: 
he will wear himself out. So, when you have tired of watching him, 
lift him out of the water and dry his body on a piece of blotting paper. 
He will have a much longer existence then. 


THROW-HA’PENNY 
Page 64 is divided into fifteen equal spaces. Now here is a splendid 
game of skill. Open the book out flat and place it on the table, at least 
Then take a half-penny and throw it on to the 


a yard away from you. f- 4 
Squares, Have six shots and see what is the total number of points 
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you score, Anything over twenty-five is 
: good. You must remember 
ES Pb: cig € coin lies entirely within a square. It 
[ ack mar, ut t : , 
not so simple as it looks, mustmot overlap them. ‘Try it. Ite 


on this 


A splendid game of skill can be played 
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A PUZZLE MADE FROM GIRLS' NAMES 


_Look at the square below. You will see that it is made up of thirty- 
six small squares, each containing one or two letters of the alphabet. 
There does not seem to be much sense in the arrangement of them, though. 
They seem to be in quite a hopeless muddle—RY, J, O, GG, and so on. 
In point of fact, however, they are arranged in a very definite order, as 
you will find out if you can discover the way to read them. We do not 
want to make it too easy for you, so we are prepared to tell you that 
when the letters are read in their proper order they spell a number of 
girls’ names—probably the names of friends of yours. 


il thi k by scribbling all over it, so before 
You do not want to spoil this book by E videl ii 


you start to try to solve the puzzle, make a copy of th 
of paper. You will find it easier to work out if you make the copy a good 
deal larger than it is here. Rule the lines, and print the letters neatly in 
ink 


i i i i t to be 
Now take a pencil—not a copying pencil, because you will wan 
able to rub oth lines if you find they are going the wrong way—and try 
to read the names. 
The rules are simple : 
1) Start at any square you like. a - L 
G Go to any RE AS in any direction, but do not “ jump 
a square at any point. 
(3) You must not go to any square more than once. 
You will probably ea the names gradually, and work out the full route 
at the end. Then you will be able to spot the correct starting aquae, , 
When you have finished—but only when you have suha, s at easi 
had a good try at it—you can turn over, and you will find the solution on 
the next page. 3 E 
This isa Stand puzzle to try out on your friends at partien U you 
prepare several copies of the diagram 1n advance, you Cai? Xe pe- 
tition of it, awarding a prize to the girl who solves the puzzle first. 
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Here is the answer to the puzzle on the previous page. Before you 
look at it—we hope you aren’t cheating | 


^ 


ji 

st, than a ramble among the rock pools 0 

the seashore? Nearly eve i f some kind or 
other, but the finest Edo dici vc Nee i e 


Ones situated fairly close to t À i ially those amply 
Covered with WM Ms —o dd ae 


discover a fine starfish; in another a group b 
a prancing crab will cross our path, and in a s 
„chance upon limpets, cockles, winkles, whelks, 
interesting creatures. likely 
& runs very strongly in our natures and, as ther 
se mhich will come to us will be to gather edible to 

erchief, all those tiny objects which it is possr 
capture. If our object is to take them dd REN use them as inhabit n 
ofa salt-water aquarium, well and good, but if there is any likelihoo 
re them being discarded as soon as they no longer interest us—in 

our or so—then the can must be filled with nothing but dead specimens, 
empty shells, Seaweeds, etc. A capital plan is to remove our eri 
treasures to some pool high above the water's edge, and to study the 

shape and movements there unti] the inrushing tide forces us to beat 2 
Seiad course, a tiny pond must be selected that temporarily 

one the prisoners with no chance of escape. n 

h Tobably the most interesting denizen of the shallow sea is the Lien 
i ore crab, This little creature has many hardships to contend with. 
ot only has it a vast army of enemies to keep at bay, but once or im 
d it must throw off its shell and, while waiting for a new one, 
is ss it is quite at the mercy of any evil aggressor. By punine 

dee „the thickest masses of weed, we may often discover a cra 
undergoing this moulting process, It is then quite soft, and its claws, 
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which are normally very sharp and penetrating, have become flabby 
and useless. 

_ Closely allied to the crab is the lobster. This armour-plated creature 
is not naturally a dweller of the shore pools, though it may be 
frequently discovered living in them after a gale. Small specimens may 
be freely found, however, at the bottom of fishermen’s craft, and among 
their lobster pots. 

If crabs delight in fighting, lobsters are far worse offenders. And, 
really, why should they not battle with their sworn foes ? What matter 
ifa leg or claw is bitten off when another will grow in a year or so ? 

During our ramble we shall come across many hermit crabs among 
the rocks and seaweed. This is a variety of crustacean which wears a 
shell-like covering on its foreparts, but possesses an unprotected tail. 
The hermit, to overcome this obvious weakness, selects an empty shell, 
and huddles up its unguarded extremity in this. Sometimes a couple 
of hermit crabs will use the same whelk or winkle for a home, and then 

\ their antics will be most amusing to watch. 

-The hermit is a very sociable fellow at heart, and may be frequently 
discovered living in consort with an anemone. On finding a shell 
harbouring both a crab and an anemone, we are apt to think that one isa 
parasite living on the other, but this is incorrect. The hermit crab and 

«the anemone have joined company for the sake of mutual protection: 
the crab defends his friend with two pincer-like claws, and the anemone 
frightens away enemies by exuding an evil-smelling substance. It is a 
case of two heads being better than one. 

A less showy but yet interesting object is the terebella, a member 
of the family of tube worms. At first sight this long thin animal appears 
to be a twig covered with tiny pieces of broken shell and sand. But 


watch it carefully for a few minutes. The uppermost end of the tube 
begins to emit thin tentacles which soon give it the appearance of a 
i The function of these 


hairy monster—quite a formidable-looking thing. thes 
tentacles is to gather in minute particles of food, and also to assist in 
promoting respiration. 

-case of a whelk. Straw-coloured, 


Another interesting find is the egg | 1 
iard ball, this curious object contains 


and somewhat of the size of a billiar l ; contai 
some hundreds of small compartments, each possessing a diminutive 
whelk in its shell. Of course, there are more empty cases scattered along 
the seashore than full ones, and our find may be an untenanted specimen. 

Of shells we shall find legion, both inhabited and empty. Let us 
gather up as many different kinds of empty ones as possible, afterwards 
sorting them into their various classes. First, we must put them into 
two separate heaps: in one, the univalves—that is to say, the shells 
which are complete in a single piece ; and in the other, the bivalves, or 
those which are made up of two sections. In the former class will go 
limpets, whelks, pearly tops, etc. } in the latter, oysters, cockles, razor-fish, 
etc. Having made this classification, we should sub-divide the univalves 
and bivalves, but this must be carried out with the aid of a text-book 


dealing with seashore treasures. X 
There are many small fishes which make their homes among the rock 
pools—the smooth blenny, the five-bearded rockling, the rainbow wrass, 
for instance—but these are very short lived’ when handled without 
great caution and are, therefore, unsuitable for inspection purposes. 
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Whenever it is sed to carry live specimens away ae ee 
& roomy can should be p : "Eng Seaweed, 
Ne pue esl ane included, but seawater 
ee for all the cri 


San 

A 2% 

Info - 

ON mall 

companies Supply seawater to residents living inland at a kenn our 
Cost, and by purchasing a cask we shall have enough to rep answers 
aquari; many times, The aquarium of ordinary um equally 
admirably as 4 home for our treasures, but large glass jars ar 
useful for small captures 


d 
A few pieces of seaweed and some clean san 


action of the home aquarium, 


A MINIATURE 


An easily made ornament, suitable for use as a table centre, may be 
fashioned f ollowing simple articles :— but 
An oblong French earthenware baking dish, the larger the batta He, 
a small one w simple affair ; an odd Aa es 
apanese men, boat birds, etc., purchasable at m 


JAPANESE GARDEN 


: e 
Blass in the bottom of the earthenware dish. Arrang 


«an» Moist garden earth in the dish, leaving the central 


‘ayer of c], y rai 
lass uncovered to Teptesent water. Make miniature rocke 


Part of the g 
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at intervals, using clean garden pebbles, and in the moist soil plant 
such things as house leeks and lichens to represent trees. Fern fronds 
and tiny branches of plants may be fixed temporarily in the soil, and if 
kept well watered and renewed frequently will act as a good substitute 
for the expensive genuine Japanese trees. 

Ornament the garden with little models, such as a bridge over a glass 
Pond, a tiny boat passing under it, a long-legged bird standing among 
the trees, and a pagoda. 


A DICTIONARY OF FLOWERS 


Probably you take an interest in flowers, but can you picture to 
yourself, without any hesitation, a gloxinia, a cineraria, and a salpiglossis ? 
5 you can, it is more than likely that there are still many flowers that 

aflle you, We have been keen on a garden for many years, and have 
grown more than three hundred kinds of blooms, yet only the other day 
someone asked us what the orpine was like and we did not know. 
. Much the best way to get to know the names of all manner of flowers 
is to grow them, but that is far from possible in many cases. Another 
good plan is to compile a picture dictionary of the various kinds, It 
is a really interesting little hobby, and we recommend it to you. Every 
Picture that comes your way should be viewed as a potential addition 
to your floral dictionary. It is surprising the number of suitable prints 
that will come along, some coloured, others in black and white. Of 
course, you will not destroy valuable books to get the pictures; yon will 

d all you want in last year’s seed and plant catalogues, in back numbers 
i gardening papers, and if the Dutch bulb growers know of your existence 

ey will simply overwhelm you. 

Stick the pictures in your dictionary by one edge only, so that a better 
Print may possibly replace one already in the book. Place them in 
alphabetical order, and where a plant has more than one name write 
in all the names you know. 


WATERING FLOWERS MECHANICALLY 


When you go on your holidays your house may be shut up, with no 


one to look after it, M 
ferns which you in e you M AMAN IT 
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you are away. In such a case the 
watered, a matter which in the or 


t 
lace a pail full of water. Now ge 
des ines strands loosely togothon 
link up the water and each porai E 
water will be sucked out of the pail by capillary attraction, an l 
led to the flowers. d 

Arrange this contrivance a day or two before your departure e ana ; 
that you may have time in Which to see that the plan is wore P pax 
Note that each Strand must go to the bottom of the pail, or the 2 that 
the water falls below the lowest end of the wool the suction 
Particular strand will cease, 


inside 
OX. If necessary, strengthen the insi 
at right angles n4 act as ribs, Then pak 
on the bottom a layer of cut grass, On this padding, arrange the flowers 
and pack more Brass at the sides, ends and on top. Fill the box Box 
pletely with it so that the blooms cannot shake about. Wrap the 
Town paper and tie securely, it also 
The grass not Only serves as a soft Padding for the flowers, but i E 
keeps them in good condition, A Supply is easily obtained by mowing 
& Patch of the lawn or Cutting some in the nearest field, 


TWELVE FLOWERS yoy SHOULD GROW FOR INDOOR 
DECORATION 


Most girls are more interested in flower: 


S which can be used for indoor 
decoration than they are in any other kinds. This being so, we give 
Ow brief hints on how to Brow t 

eminently suited € varieties are selected not only ber 
of their attractive anq Showy blooms, but also because they blossom s 
: ; ui hould all the twelve kinds be given a plac 
in the sed there will be c looms during the 
irly i 


his flower, there are the following kinds; (a) Selfs, 
f Single-coloured blooms ; (b) 


Fancies, i e, the chief colour is blotched 
her colour 3 (c) Fl j 


feu in a deeply worked soil, which should be iven a dressing 
of peat if the earth is sandy, or rubble if it is 3 
in a sunny p and rai 


Osition, false young plants py bending down stems, 
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and covering them with earth just when the blooming time is over. 
Another plan is to take cuttings in August and grow them in a cold frame. 


Christmas Rose.—A delicate, waxy flower which blooms in spite of 
rain, wind, or snow during the coldest winter months. It is white, 
pinkish-white, or green. Plant the roots in October, in a good loam, in a 
situation screened from the strongest winds, and where water does not 
make the soil sour. Manure should be given in summer. As inclement 
weather destroys the purity of the blooms, cover the whole of each plant 
with any glass jar that is handy, or prop up over the plants a sheet of 
glass. To prevent splashes of mud and rain from being thrown up on to 
the flowers, cover the surrounding soil with silver sand. The blooms 
should be fully out at Christmas time. 

Chrysanthemum.—The name Chrysanthemum is extremely confusing 
to those of us who are not botanists, as there are so many different 
flowers which bear the name. Here we are dealing with what are some- 


times called Outdoor Chrysanthemums ; those plants which provide | 
ly and incorporate 


d let the soil be fairly moist 


without being cold and wet. Obtain new plants by taking shoots when 
these are about 3 inches long, and by keeping them in a cold frame in 
pots while they are rooting. Plant out in Spring. The growth of suitable 
shoots may be induced by lifting the mature plants as soon as they have 
finished blooming, and then putting them in loose earth in a cold frame. 


Coreopsis.—This flower is tall, stately, and grows 
make it one of the finest blooms there are for cutting. The blossoms 
are orange with brown centres, brown with petals tipped with white, 
crimson, etc, A packet of mixed seed will probably give most satisfaction. 
Sow in early spring in well-raked beds of ordinary soil. Thin out when 
the seedlings are 1 inch high, or the stems will become twisted. Water 
well in dry weather, There is a perennial variety which will grow in 
almost any soil, and requires practically no care. It is propagated by 
dividing the roots in the autumn. 
Cornflower.—Every girl knows the Cornflower, with its blue, star-like 
flowers, but less known are the flesh-coloured, pu 
with blue centred blooms of the same plant. All t 
decoration and extremely easy to grow. A twopenny packet will provide 
flowers all through the summer if the blooms are cut away as soon as they 
die. Sow early in the spring in any ground which has been well raked. 
Thin out the young plants when they are I inch high, giving those which 
remain a space of 2 inches all round. Stake and support with twine 
to get them to grow straight. Water when the weather is dry. 


Doronicum.—A very charming yellow flower of the composite order, 
of especial value for cutting, as it comes into bloom rather early when 
few other things are in full growth. The plant stands about 2 or 3 feet 
high and has long slender stems. It grows admirably under trees, but 
does equally well in sunny aspects. Any good soil will suit it. Obtain 
young plants by dividing the roots of old ones in October. 

Helenium.—A tall-growing hardy perennial which will grow in any 
soil, but must be kept well watered. The flowers, which occur in bunches, 
dre usually yellow or brown streaked with yellow. Plant the roots in 
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e 
i Young plants ar 
will derive plenty of sun. od lat 
fhe cube dyin sa, Toots in the autumn. a nds 
et taine varies to ensure a succession of flowers. cin oris eit 7 
e blooming, and the brown kinds flowe umn 


and as 
Michaelmas Daisy.—This is an extremely easy plant to grow, 


should be 
he plants are given plenty of Toom, air, and sun. Stakes 
~ tied to the stems 


7 dell has 
ichaelmas Daisy. Climax has heavenly blue flowers, Lil Far 
Pinkish flowers, 


ight has 
Feltham Beauty has dark blue flowers, and Delighi 
very small and numerous white 

* 


: Its 
" xists. 
4, Shirley Poppy no more delicate and charming flower e oration, 
ae prons id long stalks make it admirable for indoor dec 
but the petals fall Tather quickly after about two days. will ensure à 
À sixpenny Packet of good mixed seed, if thinly eMe in April in 
bunch of fine blooms daily for three or four weeks. 
shallow drills on a very fine soi], 
are nearly a foot apart each wa 
on the p 


lants or they will seed 
m dry weather, 


ings 
and thin out in May so that mend 
Y. Never allow dead eee i o Water 
and shorten the flowering period. 


P this 
as Helianthus. There are many Kinds colli 
ower, and while the old single, tall varieties are cee llis, Daniel 
the newer Kinds are stil] More beautiful. We suggest i e soil will 
ewar and Oreyalis as of outstanding merit. Any we 1 Bi s in the 
available, but do not leave the c m m as 
same spot WO years. Give plenty of water, Egbers from 
early as Possible, Topagate by Severing the underground face of the 
E Parent stock in the autumn, and Plant just under the sur: 
soil, 


e endor 
© not buy Viola roots from an iun s aie 
oom if you can help it. They may io a sorry 
until a chilly night Comes along, and then they will ma in flower, 
the next Morning, Buy, Tather, the roots before they are 
9r even in bud, 


the 
year, but take Cuttings at the end of the summer from 
f established pads, anı 


in the 
, rear them in pots of sandy loam in 
under a sheet of g 


ive 

No introduction, for its. capri 

ial plaSSertive fragrance are known toallofus. It isin ed in 

2 perennial, bu come woody-stemmed and E lants 

most gardeners STOW new stock every second year. Smal ind i 
should be bought in the early autumn for about a penny each, 
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ar are crowded in a sheltered bed with the earth rammed tightly round 
UNE and then transplanted to permanent quarters in February, they 
liftin ecome large, with plenty of bloom in the following spring. When 
ball i peri Just before getting up the roots, and take them with a large 

check the gro Sens to the delicate threads. This method will not 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE LIFE OF CUT FLOWERS 


is o foyers will last much longer if a tiny piece at the end of the stalk _ 

fo po x : every day. Woody stems should be slightly split at the tips, 

VS th of additional suction. A little salt in the water will help to 

ru e e blooms fresh. In hot weather, change the water twice a day, 

than not allow the sun to shine on it. A stone or china vase is better 
one made of glass in such weather. 


WHEN FLOWERS ARE SCARCE , 
ble 


arce, and our ta 
A very good plan 
hose of the teasel, honesty, 


ions, and steep the sprays in the 

mn ] ained. Then dry quickly and 

Hae. them in vases. Do not select mauves and greens, such as 

uot sts use for statice and various kinds of foliage, but strike a pleasing 

helio with bright orange, vivid reds, and certain shades of blue and 

S Tope, For a small cost you can treat an armful of seed heads 
ich will last in good condition for many weeks. 


ROSES AT CHRISTMAS TIME 

a A few roses in a bowl are very welcome at Christmas or any other 
ue during the winter. They may be easily had if your garden boasts 

ES rose trees. In the summer, cut a number of well-advanced buds 
m h fairly long stalks. Trim the tips of the stalks and plunge the ends 
n sealing wax that is only just on the run. Do this without wasting 
any moments after the buds have been cut. Wrap a piece of soft wool 
UE each bud, and roll the sprays loosely in a box. Do the box up in 
erra paper and store where there are no extremes of hot or cold, ¢.g., 
x near a fire. When required, unpack the sprays, cut off an inch 
rom each stalk, and place in tepid water. On becoming full blown, 


arrange the flowers in a bowl of cold water. 


SPRING BLOOMS IN WINTER 

b to most of us that many spring flowers can 
e made to bloom in winter by the simplest of treatment. As a starting 

point in this new idea of forcing, we suggest that in the month of January 

you should collect, either from the garden or the hedgerows, a number 

of sprays of almond, blackthorn, hawthorn, cherry, and apple. 


| 


It is a matter of surprise 
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The sprays should be chosen for the healthy-looking buds and, of course, 


i ive i f buds. The 
flower buds Tove more attractive in the end than lea p 
flower bud = be easily recognised as it is far plumper than that of t 
leaves, 


NO e 
Having obtained a good collection of sprays, the next thing is to removi 
the tough bark from t 


e t D he 
kept in a dark cupboard, and after that they must be brought into t 
daylight and given all the sun possible. 


uring this period the room in 
warm, and as fr 


, blow of the free particles and then sprinkle 

with slightly tepid water, 4 s Í 
ith this treat will soon burst, and delightful spraye a 
bloom will be obtained long before the trees outside in the garden 
gns of reawakening. 


A PORTABLE BATHING TENT 
This is a ve 


d 
1 Ty useful article. easily made, not too heavy to carry, an 
quite cheap, d the 

You will wan PS of wood, four of them six feet long, Bout an 
ve feet long. All of them should be a thicker 
4 quarters of an inch thick. Wood de uld be 
and wider would make a more substantial tent, but the weight wo 
considerably more, 


Cut an inch off each le pe oa 
: i ngth, then bore holes through the Stupe; 
a e as follows: In the six-feet posts, a hole r inch E yet 
p me inches from the top but through different sides; an ine 
from each od Tom the bottom, ` In the five-feet posts, a hole I 
First stand up the six-feet posts to pig 
* “Ae other posts act as horizontals, an 


OW erect the i 
the corners of a i 
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held in position by pushing a bolt through a hole in the up ight, and also 
through a corresponding hole in a horizontal, and fixing there with a 
nut. Note that the front horizontals engage in the upper holes of the 
corner posts, and the side horizontals in the holes just below them (see 
diagram). The holes that are made waist high take two side horizontals, 
but there are no corresponding horizontals at the back or at the front. 

, When you have erected the skeleton frame, measure the exact 
dimensions and make a canvas covering to fit over it. Do not buy 
the very best material, as it is heavy and adds to the weight. 

For stability, sew a long open pocket around each of the three sides, 
at the bottom, Sand or stones are shovelled into these pockets each 
time the tent is erected. 

Split open the front side from top to bottom to make a doorway, 
which should be fitted with loops of tape so that the flaps may be tied 
back when desired. 


RAFFIA WORK 


A SIMPLE RAFFIA-COVERED BOX 


This box, and many other articles of a similar nature, are covered 
by placing the strands flat on the support and glueing the tips. In the 
present case, the work was begun at the top, and the strands were passed 


It is a simple matter fo cover 
boxes ouch as this one, qAY 
Coloured Taffia - 


down the sloping sides, folded round the edge, and stuck firmly on the 
inner side. This disc, seen at the top, 1s à circle of card, covered with 
raffia and glued in the centre of the lid. Its purpose is to hide the glued 
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i in much 
joins of the sloping strands. The lower half of the box is done in 

tis PRU wale Here the strands merely overlap the bottom by abon 
an inch, while a large circle of tough but artistic paper is pasted ove: 
bottom. 


AN EMBROIDERED CANVAS BAG 


Many articles which are made of plain canvas may be much improved 
by the addition of raffia embroi 


dery. It is a fascinating occupation 

and extremely quick to work, 

If you [n to have a plain canvas bag at home, see what you can 

do in the Way of beautifying it. : itches ; 
Conventional flowers look very well in raffia, if worked in bold og ae 

they can be arranged regularly to form a border at either the top 

bottom of the bag, orina cluster at one corner. 


the right Position for the design, and with 


€ up your mind which is 


fhe t of one of these circles, Now Pe 
ference, thus mote’ right side, through one of the points on the circ 
same way. N 


o the one petal of the flower. Make each petal in the 
either yellow or erat’ 
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Í This may be done by bringing the needle through from the wrong side 
o the centre of the flower ; pass the needle over one petal and under the 
aie then over the third, and so on, until you have threaded the raffia 
2 round the centre of the petals ; draw it as tightly as possible, then go 
it und again but in the second row, thread it over the petals under which 
naa in the first row and under the other petals instead of over them. 
ork round this centre two or three times, drawing the raffia as tightly 
ih possible. When you have done enough to form a neat circle, fasten 
Rue securely on the wrong side and break off. 

ork each flower in the same way, but vary the colours of the petals 

and the centres to tone. 


RAFFIA TABLE MATS 


I 
„There are many ways of making dinner mats of raffa. The first 


kind described is made from rounds of cardboard, not too thick, and 
several bright shades of raffa. Cut out a round of the size desired—it = 
is better to make one suitable for small plates first—and from the centre 
cut a small round about half an inch across. As near as possible to the 


a ring of holes about one inch apart ; 
t must be the holes. 

eferably black, and pass the 
e raffia through and draw it 


quede edge of the cardboard, punch 
e larger the round the farther apar 

Thread a chenille needle with raffia, pr 
needle up through the centre hole, bring th 
to one of the small holes on the circumference; pass the needleful of 
taffia down through this hole to the wrong side of the cardboard, draw 
the raffia through and knot it tightly to the other end, before the end 


is lost. 

Now pass the needle up through the next hole at the circumference, 
from the underneath to the right side, draw the raffia through and down 
to the larger hole at the centre; pass it down through this and draw 


* 
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inner 
ed to suit the colour scheme of a room or d: 
service, select several shad 


breaking it. ; ith the 
Wher OU have reached the point from which you za tp E mossa 
tip of the needle force this ring of black as near to the centri trands under 
pw Start a fresh circle, still cf black, but pass it over the dich it passed 
Which it passed in the previous row, and under the strands s same way: 
over; draw this up tightly and Work two more rows in eedle to the 
en you have been round the Centre four times, pass pen ak off. 
wrong side of the cardboard, knot the raffia securely and bre: colour and 
n exactly the same way, Work four more rows in another 
the next four in black, 


ched 
ntinue until you reach the small holes pun 
€ circumference of the cardboard 


n it 1S 
long strands of one shade—use Et Aet 
i rning—and pass it from eet ng the 
through one hole, carry it al e one 
e, then pass it through to me then 
point from which you starte on the 
ight side a4 ai the same way, but this time DS the spaces 
night side which you left bare in the revious round, ket 
z h a single strand of another shade, ane the £08 
Tound the smal] Space of uncovered cardboard id the next 
j continue from the hole to the Space between it an 
ole, and work blanket-stitch along the fo 


h w u; d 

r strands which were qe A 

from hole to hole ; Ork round the next hole in the same way and con 
tinue from hole to hole until you 


have completed the circle. 


II 
This style i 


+ 
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it over to the circumference of the cardboard circle, then under and up 
through the centre again. 

Keep each strand of raffa as near to the next as possible, in order to 
cover the cardboard completely, and at the centre overlap each strand 
a little. When one inch or one and a half inches of the outside edge has 
been covered, change the colour of the raffia and work another section 
in this shade, Continue changing the colours as often as you wish until 
the entire piece of cardboard has been covered. 

Finish off the centre of the mat by working a darning stitch pattern 


+ 
round it for an inch or two. To do this, fill the needle with a long strand 
of a bright shade, and work four times round the centre, passing the 
needle under five of the radiating strands and over the next five, and so 
on all round. Draw the thread with which you are working as tightly 
as possible, but be careful not to disarrange the sections which radiate 
from the centre. " t 

When you have made four rows exactly alike, do four more, in another 
shade, but pass the needle over the strands under which it passed in the 
previous rounds and under the others. E a 

The outside edge of the mat is strengthened by a variety of couching. 
Thread the needle with one strand of raffia, any shade you like, take 
three or four long strands of another shade, lay these neatly along the 
extreme edge of the mat, and over-sew them with large stitches to the 


circumference of the cardboard. 


TABLE MATS OF CROCHET RAFFIA 
All you will need for this work is a coarse steel crochet hook and a 
ball um raffia, all of me colour or, if preferred, shorter lengths of 
various colours. For this purpose it saves time if you buy the raffia 
read Y E E i 
du oie cep ae Puit chain and 11 treble crochet into the 


Make a ring of 6 chain} then 3 4 
ring ; slip-atitch the last treble to the 3 chain, In the next row work 
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: vel 

3 chain, then 1 treble into each treble of the previous row, pete 
4th treble make 2 instead of r treble ; this adds a few xe i. increase 
ring and allows it to lie flat ; if the edge does turn up a little, 
more frequently. : ired 

fis Amora a few in each row until the mat is of fet 
Size. Now make the edge; for this crochet x treble, 3 chain, th treble 
into the 4th treble of the last row j 3 chain, r treble into the 7 revious 
of the previous row and 3 chain, x treble in the roth treble of a P double 
Tow, and so on to the end of the circle. In the next row, work 3 


2 into 
Crochet into each space between the trebles, and x single crochet 
each treble, all Tound the circle, 


; ea 
read it into a chenille needle, and pass it E 
€ underside as invisibly as possible. 


lece of ill b ired about two P7 
Rus may than the sig ar qs i e mat. Work out for yours 


ts and, wherever possible, place Cop design» 
yn Squares or triangles, When working he next 
€ Stitches of one section of colour should not overlap those of i but in 
irds may be passed through the same hole, 


und, 
1; to fill in rather large expanses of backgro er 
Overlap at least one hole 1 the effect produced rath 
Ch in or, inary embroidery, 
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Sometimes, if long stitches are being used, it is advisable to arrange 
each row so that the stitches of the second row start at a hole in the 
canvas level with the middle of the first row of stitches. This means 
that the top of the third row touches the bottom of the first row, the top 
of the fourth row touches the bottom of the second row, and so on. 

‘When the centre design has been filled in satisfactorily, surround it 
with a background of solid colour, either in stem stitch, as described 
above, or by making solid squares over four or five strands of canvas ; 
the threads of one square must be vertical and those of the next horizontal. 
In the next row, the horizontal squares must be worked below the vertical 
ones of the previous row and the vertical ones below the horizontal. 

Take care to keep the outside edges of the background perfectly even 
and arrange the sides to form a square. Cover the canvas with this back- 
ground of raffa, but leave all round a plain edge one inch wide. Double 
this over, so that half an inch of plain is still left, and with a shade of 
raffia contrasting with that which formed the background, make a border 
of long over and over stitches, passing the needle from the right side of 
the canvas down into the holes which edge the sides of the background. 
Draw the raffia through and up over the outer edge to the right side 
again; then down through the next hole, and so on, making a wide 
border round each side of the mat. t 3 

When you reach a corner, you must graduate the stitches until the 
last one on the side being worked is quite small; turn the square an 
make the first stitch on the next edge the same size as the last of the 
previous edge and pass it into the same hole. Increase each stitch by 
working into the corresponding holes of the first side until you reach a 
full-size stitch; then continue along the second edge in the same way 
as the first. E s 

To make a mat to fit a larger table, or one of a different shape, is not 
at all difficult, All you need do is to make the centre motif in the design 
larger, to make the surround wider, or to add one or two rows of solid 


TABLE MATS OF FLOWERY DESIGN 


Geometrical designs are the most easy to work in raffia, and are there- 


fore advisable if you are a beginner ; but you will soon become more 
ambitious and feel a desire to attempt more elaborate patterns. Before 
of this kind, its outlines 


starting the actual work of embroidering a design r 
should be transferred or drawn on the canvas. If you prefer to draw it, 
do so by tracing it, using a piece of carbon papèr and pencilling round 
the outlines of the pattern which you wish to embroider. 

Cut out a square or oblong of canvas, the size required, take the pattern 
or picture of the design and place it over the canvas with a piece of 
carbon paper, face downwards, between it and the canvas. Now pencil 
round the outlines of the design so that all the important details in it 


P 
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i d are not difficult 
ked. Flower patterns look Very attractive, an 1 t 
A ront g The petals Piola be filled in first by means of Jong eee 
from the tip of the petal to the centre ; ios Epl of ae stitc! 
to suit the curve of the sides o e l 
ae eee needle exactly to the centre of the pue n 
just a small Space uncovered, so that when all the petals Pu of 
i ; the centre space may be filled in with e el pegs 
Taffia to represent a tight cluster of stamens. Fill this Pai Nose di 
green or yellow cross Stitches, or a solid patch of satin stite. a oh 
the stalks and leaves, if there are any; use bold, simple sti ot Show 
the leaves, do not try to make dainty little ones; they do n 
Va First turn in the four ur 
‘pth of four or five threads and tack it down. Dec 
what width border you prefer, 


» then begin the background from the 
rner, at an equal dist 


th or ninth hole 
Tight side, then Pass it through t N t, 
left for the border begins. The next Stitch starts to the right of the firs 
but two Spaces below, and is 


d, the tops of all the stitches are in a line, 
but the lower edge is uneven ; th 


her ones 1 
€ next rows are worked in the same way, but all the stitches are made 
the same length. Start the fir. h 


h 
he previous Tow, and pass the needle down throug 
the same hole as the 


the 
xt by a graduated row of half-spaces. When $ 
» the stitches of the background must be Mond 
Where necessary to suit the outline, The last row of the backgro 


must finish with a straight line of holes, in the same way as the top o 
the first row, 


A CROCHET RAFFIA WORK BASKET 


s t 
you will need two shades of raffia, and a coarse bone croche 
Begin at the 

int 


For this 
hook, 


© next increase by working 2 double crochet 
to every fourth stitch of the 


, 
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each alternate row until the circle is of the size desired for the bottom 
of the basket. 
k Now work several rows without increasing, until the basket is of 
: cient depth, then fasten off the raffa securely. Take a ball of raffia 
of another colour, and finish all round the edge with a chain of double 
AN T making one stitch between every double crochet of the last row. 
rh ake the lid of the basket in the same way as the bottom, and round 
tes edge work a chain of double crochet of the same shade as edged the 
Dp the basket. Before finishing off this edging, make a loop of 6 or 7 
ain to act as a fastening, work one or two more chain stitches and 
finish off securely. 

Sew the lid firmly to the top edge of the basket at the spot imme 
opposite the loop. 

. For the fastener, make a ball by working 3 chain, then 1 double crochet 
into the first chain, turn and into this ring make 6 trebles. Now break 
off the raffia at a good distance from these trebles, thread it into a needle 
ane sew over and over, through the centre of these 6 trebles, until a firm 

all is formed. Secure it to the basket in such a position that the loop 
on the lid fits over it. 

For a handle, take several strands of both shades of raffia, plait them 
together so that it is long enough to allow the lid to open under it, sew 
each end of the plait very firmly to the sides of the basket at equal 
distances from the hinge and fastening, and fray out the raffa at the ends 
of the plait to look like tassels. "c£ 


diately 


A CROCHET RAFFIA BOX 


Perhaps you have a collection of empt tins which you do not want 
to throw MAT in case they may R T some day. If so, look 
through them and see if you can find a round one of the kind which usually 
contains biscuits, also a well-fitting lid. Then try to make it so orna- 
mental that it will be promptly given a place of honour 1n the drawing 


room, 
a—black, orange and purple look well 


together, or brown and gold, black and scarlet, etc. 

'The bottom of the por must be worked first ; for this, choose a dark 

shade of raffia, and with it crochet a ring of 6 chain. Make 2 chain and 

5 double crochet into this ring, for the first round, For the next make 
; between the first double 


crochets of the previous row ; 
to increase. Do this alternately to the end o 
is necessary to enable the work to lie flat. f 3 
Continue working rounds in double crochet but increase in each 
alternate row by working two stitches into every fifth space of the 
previous row. If the outside edges of the circle are inclined to turn up, 
then the work is being done too tightly and y t J 
increasing more frequently. d of laying flat the sides 
seem inclined to be wavy, the 
When the circle is the exac 
working double crochet into every space for one i 
Now join on another shade of raffa and with it work two rows without 
increasing. Continue making two rows of each colour alternately until 
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i i ithout the lid. 
done to cover the sides of the tin, wi st 
Ties reed of the raffia, finish it off securely, and slip the bottom 


i ferred, 
in the shades used for the box, or if preferre 
may be chosen. Make an imposing-looking 


ear J 
posy, arrange it carefully so that it can lie flat, and stitch it securely 
and as flat as possible to the raffa lid, 


FLOWERS, LEAVES, ETC., OF RAFFIA "Y. 
Pretty little flowers which may be used to ornament plain raffia 
may be made as follows :— : Se ten times 
Take a good length of coloured raffia and wind it eight or 


TS, making the 1 
gers, and tie them 
a 


: $ ith 
Now pull the loops in all directions, and w a 
a as was seletted to tie round the middle, sew ov: 
and over at the centre So th 
a d 


: e 
loops about two inches long. Slip thes 
y in the middle with a piece, 


: d sS 
© that the loops are held in position, more or le 
aisy, 


A 
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mating the size of the leaves you need, and not quite in the middle of each 
cut a small oval. Thread à needle with a long strand of green raffia 
and make long stitches, working over and over from the oval hole to the 


completes the leaf. 

. Now take about six inches of fine wire, double it and pass the two ends 
into the base of the leaf, turning them over and twisting them securely 
together. Thread a needle with a long strand of green raffia and begin 


to cover the stalk at the bend of the wire—that is, at the end farthest 


s i d, then 
away from the leaf. Over-sew it two or three times on the bend, th 
pass the needle alternately over first one wire and then the ome et the 
each loop of raffia as tightly as possible down towards ene the b 
wire. When the wire of this stalk has been covered right up te 2 m 
of the leaf, take two or three stitches into the back poros bn dd né 
Several leaves of various sizes may be made in this way } "be Es) e 
two flowers, and arrange them together as a posy, which may be used as 
decoration for other raffia articles. rot ting baskets 
Berries for posies. These berries may be used for decora ing ba: , 
hats, teile baskets, etc., and look charming 1n clusters of brightly 


contrasting colours. i 
Make BEANS of 5 chain; break off the raffia so that a long guod b 

free, and draw it through the last chain-stitch of the circle ; T de 

it into a darning needle. With this, sew the raffia over and under the 


gai J 3 5 ible ; 
chain-stitch ring, keeping the stitches as closely together as posse; 
continue working fond iud round until the centre hole is quite aeg, 
Pass the needle through to the back and finish off SHE H 
several cross stitches at the centre, with a contrasting shade of raia, an 


one berry is finished. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


A NEEDLE CASE 
Needles are li 


è . . ; s have no 
ttle things that can be mislaid easily if you t 
definite place in which to keep them. Here is a capital case dr 
help you to know always where your needles are, Moreover, it is a p: 
article that will be ornamental as well as useful. icture affa 
Look through some of your books and find a coloured pictur 

butterfly, Supp ; E 

of its surface is a deep lustrous black, but there is plenty gt Bright re 

: : A A 
and a little white appears on the tips of the i. dE y apiece di 


| 
J ) 
tuti 
Shaded parts oxe ted 
Black a White parts are 
as indicated. 
work the patches of white and req on 


ext, make a rather fat body, 


the velvet to imitate the red admiral. 
Stitches of black silk, 
beads, 


by sewing over and over a number 0 
Then form the hes out of two small brown 


and bind the two together all round the edge with black silk thread. 
Now cut two or three sh i 


would not d isi too complicated 3 

but the swallow-tail the E e m Seod and the Camberyeell 

eauty are suitable. e, always use velvet for the groundwork 
of the butterfly, as this substance provide a nice soft effect. ; 

Eod Tdly be said that these butterfly cases make admirable 


ECCE M s. 
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A WORK-BAG YOU MUST HAVE 


It is most important to keep one's needlework perfectly clean, especially 
when it is in the nature of a jumper. A piece of tissue paper is not the 
most efficient protection. If you make yourself an apron work-bag, you 
will find it a most useful wrap for the daintiest work. 

These bags may be made either of white apron-linen or of coloured 
cretonne. If the latter be the material selected, it will be wise to line 
it all through with white calico or a similar material. White work, if 
kept in a coloured bag, would certainly become a little discoloured. A 
white lining would prevent such a catastrophe. . 

You will require two pieces of material, 23 inches by 18 inches, and 
another piece 23 inches by 16 inches for a flap. i! ! 

Place the two pieces of the same size together, with the right sides 
facing, and machine them round three sides. Leave undone one side 
measuring 23 inches. Turn the bag with the right side out. — 

Take the piece measuring 23 inches by 16 inches and machine one 
long side to an open side of the bag. Double this flap and hem along the 
join. Run another row of stitching about I inch above this hem and, 
into the slot thus made, thread a piece of strong ribbon. 
long and wide enough to tie round the waist like a sash. 
unfinished side of the bag, making a narrow hem. , 

You now have a very useful work-bag, large enough to hold a jumper 
comfortably. If carried out in a bright cretonne, it will be pretty enough 
to keep hanging on the back of a drawing-room chair. 


A TEA-COSY DOLL He 
AS 5 f a tea-table. really 
ea-cosy may make or mar the appearane? hing be made easily and 


dainty article, which is smart and ractical too, Dac: 
inexpensively if a doll's head is requisitioned, and a crinoline dress to 
fit the head is made to serve as the cosy. he shops are full of such 
cosies-de-luxe at Christmas time, but at prices which are quite beyond the 
purse of the ordinary girl. However, it does not cost a great deal to 
purchase the various items necessary, and not much skill or time 15 
needed to make a dainty present at home. 
The materials required are :— 


A doll’s head. 

A wire frame. 

Ij yards wadding. 

ł yard sateen for lining. 

$ yard taffeta or 3 yards ribbon. 
n tis way a reasonable outlay of money will purchase all the require- 
ments for making an expensive cosy. y 

First, decide e what colour to make the dress for the doll. If a plain 
gathered skirt is desired, it is more simple to make it of shot taffeta ; 
but it is often possible to obtain six inches wide taffeta ribbon of pleasing 
shades for about 63d. a yard at sales. ‘This is more economical than 
piece silk, and three flounces of ribbon gathered on to the frame, produce 
a pretty crinoline effect. The sateen lining must be of a shade to match 


or tone with the silk of the dress. 
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ire 
d the foot of the wi 

i trip long enough to surroun io of wadding 

Cut Beene the height of the s e e ae ALT the 

ame an y ; teen, place it on fedses of fa 

of the same dimensions as the sateen, together alone botttiede „ifa 

a two pieces toge 1 e by mac 

sateen, and either tack the Ths nias be don n 
inei i hem together. EUIS 

machine is available, quilt th together, not round the edges, 2d 
ing the two pieces of material tog T, no Deine about 2 miches apa 

imes, the lines of stitching | : the strip 

E ses eto | tenuate has been patterned in eap (kik ull the 

eo and machine across diagonally in the opposite 


as 
Covered with lines which produce diamond shapes, 
Shown in Diagram A, Th i 
of the cosy, and the qui 
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piece, and tack it to the outside of the wire frame, stitching it roughly 
to the foot and waist. 

The next step is to put on the silk skirt. Cut a strip of whatever 
material has been selected for the dress, as wide as the length of the 
frame from waist to foot, and one and a half times as long as the measure- 
ment of the foot of the frame. Starting at one side—not at the centre, 
back or front—oversew one long edge of the silk to the foot of the cosy 
shape, arranging the extra fullness in the form of small plaits at the sides 
of the skirt, leaving the front and back almost plain. : 

_ Before attaching this to the waist, it is necessary to fix the doll's head 
in position. This is done by winding the wires supplied with the GER 
to the frame at the waist, and then stitching if more security 1s necessary. 
This done, gather the other long edge of the skirt material to the waist 
of the doll, and sew it securely, arranging the fullness over the hips so 
that a panier effect is produced. : ided 

Fix the arms, which are supplied with the head, to the wires provide 
for the purpose, and secure with thread or fine string. letal 

The bodice is formed by taking two small straight pieces of materia 
folding each into plaits, draping them over each shoulder of the doll, an 
joining to the skirt at the waist. Tie a sash of ribbon, harmonising 
with the colour scheme, round the waist, and finish with a large boyy od 
the back. This conceals the stitches and edges of the material use 
or the bodice. 3 

If wide ribbon is used instead of piece silk, this should be ppc 
to the foot of the cosy in the same way as the wider material, Te ie 
up and stitched as far up the skirt as the width of the ribbon ae iB 
Another flounce of ribbon should be gathered to the kans nn d of in 
overlaps the lower flounce a little, the upper edge being ale Kee 
the same manner as that of the first flounce. Continue te ad Di ed 
all the skirt is covered} usually three are enough. ue p 

and C. 

The faces to be bought are all very much of one type. If more saucy 
styles are required, they can be made by using soft materials ue "end 
the heads, and stuffing them tightly with wool. Flesh oe | Xt whils 
may have the features drawn on it with Indian ink and red pain th, etc 
black material only needs white wool to produce eyes, nose, Ec 
See Diagrams D, E, F and G. 


A PAIR OF MOCCASINS 


2 z A i . They are 
Moccasins might be described as comfy bedroom slippers. 
things that Loany ladies would not do without. Would you like to make 
a pair ? 1 ir f ur 
The first thing is to decide on the size. You are doing a pait Son ye 
mother, we wil say. Then get the old socks from inside apr 9 her 
cast-off shoes. Place one flat on a nice piece of soft ag a b aes 
and cut out the shape, making it a trifle larger all round. Sp 
you will build up the shoes. z T i 
Take the pliable sole, and sew all round it another piece of soft md 
two inches deep. When you have gone all round the edge, sew ad 
ends of the material together. This will give you a shape something 
like a boat. 
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= " ined about 

At this point you will want some wadding. Having I ees ee 

a yard, cut a piece to cover over the instep, another to af thie opposite 
sip to go all round the sides, from toe to heel and back along 


ctive 
€ most important part is now at hand. Get some soft, attra 
Material, Velve 


of suede, First, sew on a 


to side, not 


J ntre O 
placing a strip of wadding—or, better still, wool—down me the outer 
the sole, from tip to heel, between the full layer of wadding a 
covering, I 
has been sewn on, and before the other side has been fixed. u find them 

All the stitches that show may be blanket stitches, if yasi a narrow 
easy, Sew a neat little bow on the instep, or, better still, p 
edging of fur all round i , you 
When you have dealt with the other old sock in the same way, Y 
will have made a Serviceable pair of moccasins. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CRETONNE APRON 


ently 
Strips of cretonne which are too small for cushion covers are bred ttd 
Wasted when Dew curtains or loose covers have been iu them wi 
pieces haye been allowed to accumulate, a search throug tty aprons. 
probably produce €nough material to make one or two pre doe piece 
You need plain and figured material for each apron, A fair- i 
of one pattern is required f 


Tips are needed. « ; achine 
(13 inches long) of the 6 inch vide strip. 2 MAU 
this across the top of the piece of material measuring 16 by a fulness 
Placing the two right sides together. You will have 3 inches ds of the 
to dispose of, so arrange this as pleats, one each side of the mi m to the 
front. Turn the othe, edge of the strip in narrowly and he 
Teverse side, 
Take the inches re; 
3nd hem it to the bo 
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of 

a pron. C the top is reached, turn in both edges of each 

ionis pan ne „together, thus making two long ends to tie. The 

ery ee ished. To fasten, pass the straps over the shoulders, 
e back, bring under the arms and tie in front with a bow. j 


d A DAINTY MUSLIN NIGHTDRESS CASE 
aec d ee eee cases are not to be recommended for use when 
and es hey take up room in the trunks which can ill be spared, 
The ni A ener look all the worse for having been crushed. 
away a e case about to be described is specially suitable for taking 
up little E -ends and holidays, as it can be folded up flat and takes 
b locka yu in consequence, and only needs spreading out on the bed 
You ST esh as before it started on its travels. 
y require rj yards of white spotted muslin or dainty figured 


| ———— 


E 


voile, also 2k i 
] yards of valenciennes lace, 
of coloured ribbon 2 or 3 inches wide. 


about 1] inches wide, and 2 yards 


f muslin, and hem neatly. Along each 
t with no fulness. The nightdress 
f material, nearly square, 


Turn in each ed, i 
ge of the piece o: 

savede sew the lace duis straigh 
= P E now made, consisting of a flat piece o 

Te pposite sides being hemmed, and the other two being edged with lace. 
Cut ‘a the muslin on the bed, placing the two hemmed edges together. 
and di e ribbon into two equal lengths j gather up one lace-trimmed end 
and = ae ribbon tightly round it, making a smart bow. Allow the lace 
ent ie n inches of muslin to spread out like a frill. Treat the other 
GER e same way. The two hems between the bows may be easily 

Wher eon the nightdress be slipped through the aperture. 
lace frills ee ae ee on the bed, pull out the bows and spread out the 


A SILK NIGHTDRESS CASE 
fe ap uunE and most acceptable Christmas present may be made in a 
E w hours from a piece of bright-coloured silk or dainty flowered voile, 
ne wooden embroidery hoop, and a large artificial flower, or wreath . 
of small flowers. 
A Koi will require $ yard of 38 inch or wider material to make the bag. 
t bright tomato-coloured silk with one large black flower for ornamen- 
ation looks most attractive. Ora light flowered voile, ornamented by a 


wreath of rosebuds or forget-me-nots, is really dainty. 
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Se 


ing-stitch. Make 
i ilk with a neat running-stit drawing 
jm g IURE 5 T of tape through. pe thus 
i S and aa tightly. Keep the ends of the tape insi ch hem; run à 
i 2 ant T s the ether edge of the silk to make aa T embroidery 
cation ‘thread round x inch from the top. Now tak side edge of the 
hace ae as you run another row of stitching at the FEF in the bem. 
2 ah hem, place the hoop so that it becomes enc 


t the hem 
Arrange the fulness in neat gathers round the hoop so tha 
above forms a frill. 


If you have cho: 
inside ed 
t i i "m " n 
ida inside of the bag, thus hiding the stitches. d the charm of it 

en finished, the bag resembles a sack in shape, an o 


z To 
amr ay. 
depends entirely on placing it on the bed in just the right way 


the pillow 
; lastly, place the hoop flat on T that 
used by E Ape Les lies beneath it, zn s gor 
frill round the outside edge of the hoop w: 
trimming attache 


A LINEN DUCHESS SET ive, and much 
Coloured dressing-table sets are infinitely more Lc periclo 
more simple to make than the elaborate embroidered an 
affairs of years ago, 
Plain-coloured linen is 
is selected which will agri 


Cuta $ wide— 
The rem; h will probably be 15 inches or 19 m the smal 
it all depends on the original width of the linen—is cut up re is taken 
mats. There will al fair sized piece left over. If ca 


d the edge, in a sc Sf. 
lor or of a contrasting wr 
Qu Bun every sS A Ta 

m, making a 13 inch hem. Hem-stitch round oidering 
coloured Cotton, A brightening touch may be added Pen aad, or 
each corner with linen thread of the same s : 
Other colour in the room. 


may be 


A CHARMING FANCY TOWEL 
A coloured lin 


n iece of 
A en duchess set has been described, having a piec 
the Material Saved wherewith to deco: 


rate a towel. : a 
€ usual length of huckaback required for a towel is 1} yards. 
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Trim each end perfect] i i i 
à y straight. Take the 4 inch strip of coloured 

en saved from the i i E Á 
of it to the end of Aere iie With tha machina — kage Ns 

Turn up narrowly the other edge of the coloured linen and tack it to 
the end of the towel, on the other side, thus making a false hem with 
the coloured linen. With some linen thread to match, sew the coloured 
strip to the towel with either a simple running stitch or blanket stitch, 
and remove the tacking threads. 

Make a small hem at the other end of the towel, draw a few threads, 
and hemstitch with coloured cotton. 

A simple embroidered design may be worked on the linen to match 
that on the duchess set J 


A LILY DRESS-ORNAMENT 


nook through your mother’s rag bag and take out any pieces of velvet 
b at you may find. Flame colour or white are the best shades for a lily, 
ut any other colour will do. If you produce a beautiful flower, perhaps - 
your mother will provide other brighter shades of velvet which will 
d your party frock or her own evening frock. 
he flower must have five petals, five stamens, two or three green 


old al i 
qe "Ses the ua o 
e, ; Ren : 
En edge ? 
mside 
out, 


leaves, and a stalk. Make the petals first, Cut out as many velvet 
triangles as there are to be petals. These must be about three and a 
half inches high and four inches wide ; fold each down the middle, 
wrong side out and run the two sides together. Turn it right side out 
and push a length of ribbon wire inside, up to the point at the top; 
gather up the open end of the petal and sew it securely to the wire, some 
inches of which are left sticking out, to be turned into a stalk later. 
When you have made the five petals, the next thing will be the stamani 
For these you will need five lengths of thin wire, each about two and a 
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i i h end, and cover 
i long. Double them over a little bit at eac 4 of Wie 
ce by binding with bright yellow m i IM. m bun E 
at each end will enable you to knot the silk round ane com aa 
So prevent the silk from slipping off. Be very careful to c the eee 
the loop at the top. Bunch the emes together, arrangt 
) together. ting 
Ene, x am ee in the same way as the Dd an EEG 
the velvet triangles two inches longer but no wider. in of green piece 
ribbon wire with narrow green ribbon, or cross-way strips 


rely. 
Silk. Arrange the leaves behind the flower and fasten all together secu 


: ER 
AN EMBROIDERED SONG CASE OR BOOK COV. 


N tina 
» More often than not, are discovered at las 


ye must cut a piece large enou 


e wi his piece of our times 
the width of one piece of cardt Y wi i ; 
another inch or a litt] „with an inch extra for turnings, an 


tack- 
down the centre from top to bottom and d piae the 
ing thread along the fold, Lay it out flat, right side Dh E either 
pieces of cardboard on it; arrange each about half Gn iste een forms 
Side of the tacking thread. The one-inch strip of material betw 

the hinge, Now fold over i 


wer 

neatly the short Space of material at the top and lo 

edge of the hinge, The cover is now made. Pigh the front 
Decorate it as attractively as you can by embroidering on the badge 

Cover in cross-stitch, Your own initials might be worked, or refer. 

or initials of your School, or any other design which you rA same 
elect linen thread for this, and try to keep the colour scheme 

as that of your School, » 


MACC 
en the design has been worked, slip each piece of cardboard in pla 


i an 
in the envelopes, turn in the raw edges and hem them as ceu a 
neatly 3 Possible, so that the stiffening cannot slip out, The 
now ready for your music, : the 
Make a large Ting of elastic, sew it to the centre of the hinge, or to 
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else of one side of the case, and when the music is put away in the case; 

s yee elastic over so that the papers cannot escape. 

es dp prefer to use such a case as a book cover, do not place any 

he oard in the envelopes: just turn in the edges of the envelopes and 

ine along them, place one cover of a book in one envelope to prevent 
e case from slipping off, and shut it up in the ordinary way. 


A BEAD TRIMMING 


A pretty trimmin i 

A ning for lampshades or silk handbags may be made very 
ques by making loops of highly-coloured beads. 

i se stout thread of the same colour as the beads. Secure the thread 
o one corner of the material, and on it thread some beads, the number 


& 


varying according to the size of the beads and the depth of the trimming 


required, 

Y £ small shade for a bedroom light will not need a deep edging, so 
fect or ten small beads will be sufficient for each loop; when these are 
ee draw them closely to the end of the thread which touches the 
edge of the material] then at a distance of a quarter or half an inch 
away from the first stitch, pass the needle again into the edge of the 
Material and make two firm stitches to prevent slipping. Now thread 
Some more beads, the same number as you have on the first loop, and 
secure it to the edge again. Continue making loops of beads, sewing 
each one to the material, until the entire edge has been decorated. — 


BED-TIME SLIPPERS 


These slippers are easy to make, Children love them to slip into when 
they have to toddle from the bathroom, along a corridor, to their bedrooms. 
All that is needed in the way of material is a pair of soles—either cork 
ones, or the thick fluffly ones, which are used as a foundation for woolly 

edroom slippers—and some ribbon. The soles should be a size or two 
larger than those usually worn by the child for whom they are intended. 


Choose a pretty coloured ribbon, about one inch wide, and sew one end 
of it firmly to the outside edge of one sole, about midway between the 
toe and heel; cross this ribbon over to the opposite side of the sole and 
sew it to the other edge, just above the spot where the joint of the big 
toe will come. Do not drag the ribbon tightly across the sole, but loop 
it so that there is ample room for the fat little foot to slip underneath it. 
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Take another piece of ribbon of the same length, and attach it 1s Ta 
opposite side in exactly the same way as the first ribbon, so pe If 
pieces will cross over the instep. Do the same to the other sole. 


liked, two pompoms may be attached to the ribbons at the point where 
they cross. 


A SLEEVELESS INDOOR COAT 

For this smart little 
of double-width materi. 
velveteen or velvet lo 


coat, you will need about three-quarters of apum 
al, or about one and a half yards of velvet. "is 
oks much nicer than any other material, SH aed 
purpose. You will also need two or three shades of brightly-colo 
wool, and a steel, rather coarse, crochet hook. a found 

If you already have an old sleeveless coat which fits you, it will be arate 
much more satisfactory, as a pattern, if you unpick it and use its pas 

tting out with the aid of an untried paper pa lever 

ay be sure of getting a good fit. You may be 
enough to be able 


s 
yourself, as far as length and width across the shoulder: 
are concerned, 

Cut out each 


: e 
e shades suggested above, start e 
the back pi the coat and with the fawn woo. 


] ol round the hook, draw i 
material, loop the woo] again over the hook and draw it through the age 
loops on the hook, so thst the chain of the stitch lies on the very edé' 
of the material , ble 
Now make one chain, on the edge, and then another long dou w 
crochet into the material. Do this up the side and shoulder seams. ©) E 
take the salmon Wool, and work an ordinary double crochet stitch ut b 
SVery space of the previous tow, making one chain between each dou 
Crochet. Do exactly the same with the jade wool. ay 
It is no , ork the two fronts in exactly the same W 
along the sides and shoulder seams, 


T. 
have been edged, they must be sewn togethe 
ith the jade wool, over- 3 ef 
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and salmon and jade double crochet to be 

worked round the armholes, 
eee edge of the back and fronts, and up the centre of one front, 
ib eS round the neck and down the centre of the other front. The 
a m will be improved if a final row of double crochet in fawn is 

= ed all round, in addition to the fawn, salmon and jade. 
RS the coat with two large buttons, and a loop of the coloured 
desc plaited, at the waist. If a little more decoration is desired, a 
i ai of large daisies with petals of wool in the same shades as those 
or the edging, may be worked in the front corners. 


SMOCKING 
never be out-of-date, 


oe on children’s frocks and overalls will 

diffic Poen so Ron that no other trimming is needed. It is not 
work; ti i i i 

Gules fo do Erell. ime and patience, rather than skill, are necessary 1n 


Begin by running a thread through the material to be gathered, from 
i nt the smocking 


, but as far below 


Vandyke Pattern. This pattern is worked on the gathers, using an 
h the material. It consists of single 


Start at the left of the 


points. 


to each pleat, and place 
each stitch just below the previous one and a little to the right; the 
effect produced resembles stem stitch, whi described in the first 
volume of Hundreds of Things a Girl can Make. Work in a downward 


G 


work at the top of the pleats 
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: i below the 
direction, and when you have reached a point an EE Se GAENE 
first stitch, change the angle of the stitches, so that ins iit rne Het 
in a downward direction, each stitch is now d edad a point i$ 
embroidery is worked upwards. Continue this s Tnake the same 
reached which is level with the first stitch, taking care ard. Continue in 
number in the upward direction as were made downw: the whole length 
this way, up and down, until you have worked along ; 

athers. : ame way) 
Eom. row about half an inch below the mund He 5 
and repeat until the desired depth has been embroi . 


; ; Vandyke 

Honeycomb Pattern. Gather the material as described en Insert 

stitching. This, also, is worked from the left side kn rod d corner 
the needle on the wrong side of the material at the top 


qu 
Y n row DW 7 RZ Ww 
NY A ‘ill! ill AE dE 
[AUR ANN A 
yi» ANO TIN jara (jen PN 
AEW RE cce 
ASEM d co d 


: over-sew 
of the gathers. Draw the first two pleats together MOS the over- 
Stitch, then pass the needle through the second pleat—un ts the gathers 
Sew stitch—and draw it through to the wrong side ; this kno ; 
in position. E dle to 

the next stitch is made a little below the first ; bring the vot stitch! 
the right side through the second pleat and a little below t a d second, 
Secure the second and third pleats in the same way as the firs oa w again, 
and pass the needle from under the third pleat to the top T third an 
drawing it to the right side through the third pleat. Stitch the he lower, 
fourth pleat together in the top line, the fourth and fifth in t d of the 
and so on, working over the two lines until you reach the en 
gathers, 


; e 
Do the next two rows in the same way, making the stitches of th 


hen a sufficient depth has been worked with honeycomb stitch, draw 


put the gathering threads, and the pleats will be kept in place by the 
honeycombing. i 


Italian Smocking or Shirring. A doll's frock does not need a great 
deal of trimming, and if it is to be made of soft silk or muslin, a very pretty 
finish may be given to it by shirring the fulness. This looks rather like 
smocking, but is more easy to do. s 

The fir; thing to do is to make up your mind where the gathering is 
to be done ; either on the shoulders, along the yoke, or at the waist, to 
take the place of a buckle or belt. Estimate the centre of the piece of 
material to be gathered and, at this point, run a tacking thread of a 


E 
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contrasting colour vertically through the material, thus marking the 
depth of the shirring to be done. 

Now run two more rows of tacking, of the same colour, horizontally 
along the top and lower edges of the portions to be gathered. Then 
9n each side of the centre tacking thread, run an equal number of similar 


PU B ap pe cre cer die qq c amp t p er m 


o=- — woo 


CRP Qe c ewe py Une yee EE 


Hes of tacking, making each a quarter of an inch away from the previous 
eee every one a quarter of an inch shorter at each end, than the one 


These rows of tacking are intended to guide you when the actual 
shirring is done, E dto peuideiy 
eN are working on silk you will need a fine silk thread of the same 
a aCe as the dress ; if you are working on muslin or voile, you must use 

peared cotton. Use a fine needle, knot this silk or cotton securely 

at one end, and just below the top line of tacking, run another line, but 
make smaller and more even stitches. When you reach the end of the 
Portion to be gathered, do not break the thread, but pull off the needle 
and leave the end free, 

Fill the needle again, and, a quarter of an inch below this line, run 
another, but when you reach the vertical tackings, pass the needle 
below to the wrong side of the work, and do not make any stitches until 
the needle reaches the corresponding line of vertical tackings at the left 


ee S LS a a ee 


side. Then bring it through to the right side again, and continue with 
small Tunning stitches to the end. Do the next line in the same way, 
again making it a quarter of an inch below the one above, and, as before, 
pass the needle beneath the portion of material on which the vertical 
tackings have been made. Continue running these threads until you 
have covered half the desired depth ; when you reach the half-way tow, 
pass the needle below the material, as usual, when you arriye at the 
vertical tackings, and make one rather long stitch in the cen Te of the 
longest row of these tackings. Pass the needle again to the right side, 
at the point where the last vertical thread appears, then continue as 
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usual to the end of the row. Work the same number of rows below t 


centre horizontal row, as you made above it, and in exactly c tens le 
Now return to the first row of these small stitches; thread TiS thread 
with the end of silk or cotton which you left free, and draw up 


e to 
ass the need cut 


carefully until the gathers are sufficiently full; then securely # 


E wrong side of the work, and finish off neatly an ie 
off the thread. : draw 
Do the same with the free end of each thread, taking cite : p. 
gathers equally tightly in eachrow. When all the rows ha ws of tacking’, 
off securely, take out the top and bottom horizontal he d. The centre 
and all the vertical tackings. The shirring is now finis! rho shape of 
piece, which was not stitched horizontally, should be si stitch. 
diamond of vertical pleats, caught in the centre by one long 


HOW TO MAKE FRILLS FOR TRIMMING 


coe) 

A frill, at first glance, seems a simple thing, but actually à Erill that 
of work is required to make one, and to attach it properly. x an improve” 
is put on skimpily, or one that has its edges unfinished is cu asg ; 
ment to the appearance of adress, Fora flimsy material such 2 S foh jt js 
it is usual to make the frill twice as wide as the material to w for the 
to be attached. Half as much again will be sufficient to allow ^, 
fulness, if the material has more substance, such as linen or cre er edge 

A. gathered frill may be turned in and hemmed along the lore or by 
or it may be picot-edged, either by a professional on a mad can 
hand as described in the first volume of Hundreds of Things 4 be left 
Make, If the frill is made of taffeta, the ungathered edge may a pair 
Saunt and the raw edge can be frayed by means of a pin OF 

ssors, i 
A wide frill hangs better if it is cut on the cross. To make eee 
arge piece of material will be required, perfectly square. Take the 
corner, and lift it over to the one diagonally opposite. The piece On ^^ 
ES (or bias) is obtained by cutting along the diagonal fold thus PIG 
oe Decide on the width of the frill required, and parallel to 
Join these it 8 number of strips a little wider than the frill measurement 
Tu these strips neatly by running first, and then hemming the raw 
g iges E careful to place the lengths together, end to end, in such 4 
z that the selvedges fit properly when overlapped a little. 
1s not Hecessary to allow so much fulness when the frill is on the cross, 
ae n it is straight. If it is merely eased on to the material, you 
that it will hang nicely in folds and not look at allskimpy. The 


s, 2 
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P edge must be turned in, and a gathering thread run through it, 
Seto * eer of controlling the fulness, and it must then be stitched 
bé nl gamal which it is intended to adorn. Its lower edge must 
Cut y a narrow strip of cross-way material. 
m dE lengths, as described above, but they need be only about 
pie ides if the material is thin, or a little wider if of stouter 
the right id ese strips must be attached to the lower edge by placing 
io E Side of the strip to face the right side of the frill so that the 
n little a fit one over the other; then a running stitch must be worked 
Dep ome in from these edges, to fix them together. When the 
stri apt s have been stitched along their entire width, the binding 
be P ust be folded over, the edge turned in very narrowly, and it must 
look C neatly on the wrong side of the frill. The result should 
oed a narrow piping had been sewn to the edge of the frill. Ifa 
goes a ‘one colour is used for the crossway pieces, this method of edging 
ong way to smartening up a frock, and very little in the way of 


ne will be needed in addition. 
me ched frill consists of a long strip of straight-edged material, usually 
The ue inch wide—both edges are either pinked, frayed or picoted. 
the Ga ering thread is not run along the top, but along the centre of 
of the inn When this thread is drawn up and tightened, the two sides 
itis ines strip form a double frill, It is attached to the material which 
iie de ended to trim, by means of invisible stitches, worked through 
Th awn-up portion along the centre of the gathers. 
lon e another method of ruching, in addition to the above. Take a 
E pua of material about two inches wide, or wider if desired ; turn 
the iie ge over narrowly and run a tacking thread along each to keep 
Tis ems flat. Between these two rows of tacking, run two or three 
a Te rows at equal distances apart. Start each one with a firm knot, 
leave the end of each thread free when the whole length has been 


tacked, 
When all the tacking has been done, draw each thread up until the 
d. Be careful to arrange 


(P has been reduced to the length require 
pi Re nera evenly, and to draw each thread as tightly as the others. 
inish off each row separately. This kind of frilling may be used to trim 

if taffeta is the material of which 


the hems of party frocks, especially f 
it is made. It may also be applied to cushion covers, tea-cosies, etc. 
Tng ruching must be stitched firmly along both edges, when applying it 
o an article, in order that it may be kept flat. y 

If a frill is to be sewn to the extreme edge of a piece of material, it is 
usual to “ whip ” it on, provided the material is soft enough. 

This is done by rolling the raw edge of the material between the first 
finger and thumb; this prevents the threads from unravelling and there 
1s no need to turn it in and hem it. The frill is oversewn to this roll by 
stitching right through or over it, from the wrong side. If, however, the 
material is too stiff, or too thick, to roll, the edge must be turned in once 
as narrowly as possible, when the over-sewing stitches are passed through 
the two thicknesses. 

A DOLL’S COAT 3 


A coat to fit a doll will not be difficult to make if you use a magyar 
pattern. 
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than you 
The cutting out of thè paper pattern ought not to be moe a ts Back 
«an manage yourself. First measure the doll rom er SUE this measures 
to the wrist when one arm is stretched out straight pm take a piece’! 
ment to obtain the width across the entire back, E ins doll fom the 
material as wide as this. Next measure the length o tha meascrememü 
Shoulder to the hem of its dress; this will give you f material of the 
required for the length of the coat. Take the piece o: Ab now foli 
same width as the coat, and cut it to the length of the "n n m: BI 
in two, across the Width; this fold acts as the sho DARAUS 
the centre of this fold, and Scoop out, with a pair of scis ex y be made 
this point, for the neck ; do not make it too large ; it fous orbus been 
larger if necessary, but jt cannot be made smaller, Whe: 

d s EN 


EE ing away 
5 now Necessary to form the sleeves. This is done by bs Ei below 
a little of the material at each side ofthe coat. Startata p 


vee 
2s 
R 


I 
E 
S 


= 


s 


te 
zm 

s: 
SS 


e 


nough 
fore it is Decessary that this space should be (Pb ‘fulness 
to allow the dolls han to pass through easily 3 allow for a d take this 
at the wrist, and do not forget that the material is double ‘he under- 
fact into Consideration when deciding how far down the side 

arm seam should begin 


en you have settled thi 


a 
S point, begin to cut the sleeve. For 
short distance, say from the 


the 
wrist to just a little above the elbow, 


S u 
i o in length, as if you cut it too far, yo 
Will find that the coat will be t 

Sleeves will be too long. Now 


ial 
€ under-arm curve, When this side is done, fold the Wes 
down the middle, and, using the side which you have cut out asa P 

cut out the other i 


Gb. ut 

Now flatten the cut out coat and refold it as in the first EOS 
“inside out, so that the fold is at the shoulders again. Tack fit it on 
together, and also the under-arm seams, and when this is done; much 
e doll. The neck hole will probably be too small so cut out as 
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as is necessary to allow the two front pieces to come together witho 

due at the throat. If the coat AE to be too fall it may se 

eae smaller by cutting a little from the side seams. When this has 

eT one, the side and under arm seams must be sewn together with a 

to arung stitch on the wrong side; take a back stitch occasionally 

Un vent the thread from drawing up too tightly. 

pe en you have stitched along the whole length of the seams, the two 

edges must be finished off tidily. - This may be done in one of two 


ways. One way is to make a double seam, by first cutting a strip from 
possible ; fold the other 


as narrowly as possible, 
all stitches to the material of the coat; this 


length of crossway material along the ed 
i . Now turn the 
tly, and hem it 


The coat may be fastened with a button and loop at the neck, or it 


may be tied with two ribbons. 


EMBROIDERY 


The various stitches used in embroidery are describe 
volume of Hundreds of Things a Girl can Make. 
WOOL EMBROIDERY 
Wool embroidery looks very smart as a decoration for simple frocks 
and house coats. "Yrhe Tobe sions stitches may be used for this style 
of embroidery and the work is not tedious. If you have a transfer 
design which you think will look well in wool, use that; but if not, try 
to invent a design yourself. Lightly pencil it on the material and, if 
necessary, outline it with a fine bright-coloured cotton i 


in wool. A flower, with several long thin petals may easily be adapted 
ill be formed by one long chain or loop 


to suit this work; ea etal will i 
stitch. Work the bcr fist and make a bunch of French knots with 
another shade of wool, to form the centre. ; 

A larger and more conspic y be worked in large button- 
hole stitch. For the outline o i an oval, with a smaller oval 
centre, and work the buttonhole st he space between these 
two ovals. Fill the smaller one with a solid block of satin stitch of. 
another shade. 2 j EE 

Large spots, which may be made by drawing a circle and filling it in 
with solid satin stitch, are also suitable as designs for wool embroidery. 


d in the first 
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PICTURES IN WOOL 


Suppose you pretend that you are your own great-grandmother ; 
ut do not work an elaborate sampler. Try, instead, to make a pen 
with wool. This work will not hurt your eyes ; it will only take at most, 


T. 
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sod 
` 
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vem | 
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a few hours 


to c i i ike a game than 
fee omplete and, we think, will be more like a g 


1 
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If you discover that you are clever at this kind of embroidery, you 


Nye 
SON 2 
ANNE 
SENN 


eu Be able to make aay charming things, such as cushion covers for 
ind ay er your own bedroom, chair-backs and table-runners. T. f 
me empt, however, should be made on a strip of material which, 1 
cessful, could be sewn on to some useful article, by way of decoration. 
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You will need several shades of thick wool for the pictures, a darker 
finer wool, either black, dark brown or dark green, for outlining, and a 
piece of coarse canvas, either white or unbleached. 

If you have a book illustrated with conventional Dutch pictures, look 
through it to see if you can find a simple garden scene, with a house and a 
few trees. Then sketch it roughly on paper in order to get an idea of 
what alterations should be made in the size, and what details should 
be omitted; change the outlines where necessary and adapt them so 
that they may be suitable for stitching. 

A rather elaborate house can be made to look something like the 
sketch on page 104. There are several ways of depicting trees in wool ; 
the designs shown under this heading are quite simple, while quaint 
ships can be made to sail on a lake of bright blue stitches. 

Work one or two small pictures first ; then, when you have learnt 
how to make use of the various stitches for outline embroidery, which 
have been described in the first volume of Hundreds of Things a Girl 
can. Make, take a square of canvas, large enough for a cushion cover, or 
table cover, and work a picture on it. : } 

Long running stitches should be used as often as possible for covering 
large expanses, such as lawns, rivers, lakes, etc. All houses, paths, 
lawns, etc., should be outlined in a fine dark wool, using stem stitch. 


Bricks may be depi by blanket stitch in rows. Start the second 
tow of bricks So P» t back, so that the next stitch extends gm e 
centre of the lower edge of the brick above it, to the centre o i Bd 
brick, and does not fit immediately below the one above. ü e "i 
row must be exactly the same as the first, the fourth like the second, 
E aiid be made with long stitches, not in a close mass, but 
spread out in a fan-shaped design, the trunks being composed of a pu 
of solid brown or dark green satin stitching. Windows AM e x e o 
small black solids, and chimney stacks with short pereo, x Í 

Tight bunches of bright coloured wools may be massed toge o 
represent flower beds. $ 

When all the deals have been outlined and filled in ie pee 
edge as many shapes as possible with a dark, finer woo. | vh 
emphasize the individual items in the picture, and also conceal, a little, 
any defects or irregularities in the outlines. 
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A TABLE RUNNER 


í i i nough 
Use a coarse loosely woven material for this. Cut a stip UR IS 
to hang about one foot over each end of the table on y pae 
used, and sufficiently wide in proportion. Turn He e A anh tha 
half to three-quarters of an mon. Rok Mb iyscoladd ool 
blanket stitch edging. For this c e pim 

e coarse mercerized cotton. When all the edges ha 


Cross stitch described in th 2 : be em- 
j M ach be suitable for this material, and it must be 


: aph 
mercerized cotton. Sketch a design sp sete tied. 
own invention or an adapted copy of an a ost fitting 

Straight border of Some geometrical design would be sed for the 
for this work; use bright colours to tone with that already u 


rk the 
the cross stitches may show up well, and wo 
Same design at each end of the runner, 


CROCHET 


; ; i first 
How to make the various stitches in crochet is described in the 
volume of Hundreds of Things a Girl can Make. 


CROCHET FLOWERS 
The doll’s hat, described in esten A het 
Girl can Make, may be made more smart by decorating it with croc 
1056s of a different shade. ej 


hain and into it work r double crochet, 3 Pad 
» 3 chain, and repeat until there are 6 loops of ics 
in this ring ; Slip stitch the last of the chain to the first double SU of 

In the next row make 2 chain, then do 3 trebles into the firs Ad 
3 chain of the Previous row, and x double crochet into the correspo; 


mdi y 
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d 

Lud oche, of the previous row; repeat until y 

off T lip-stitch the last stitch to the 2 chain of this row, and finish 
y. Make several little flowers like this, and if each is of a 


diff : 
erent colour they will look all the prettier. You might arrange 
hat, or place them at 


them to; i 
$ gether like a s 
t pray on the front of the 
intervals round the band which fits to the head ; they will then resemble 


a jee 
ue rn variety of crochet flowers may be made, using a different 
wool or silk for each flower, green for the stalks and golden 


prown for the centres. 
ith one of the shades selected for a flower, make a ring of 5 chain j 


slip-sti Š 
p-stitch the last chain to the first; start the next row with 2 chain, 
slip-stitching the last double 


then make ro d.c. into the ring of chain, 
ake 2 chain and work I double 


crochet to the 2 chain. For the next row m 
ble crochet of the 
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ou have completed 


wool, at the centre of the flower. 
en several of these flowers of different colours have been made, 


t 
hey may be bunched together to form a posy: 


A CROCHET EDGING 
LX very attractive edging, suitable for afternoon tea-cloths, table 
Meis ers, etc., which are made of coarse linen and embroidered in bright 
Use. may be made as follows: Dh ; 
bask e thread of a conspicuous shade, either delphinium blue, orange, 
used c or purple, which will tone with the colour scheme of the embroidery 
ana on the cloth, A medium size 
ibus bi thread should be of a texture 2 ^ 
well o be worked. A coarse mercerized cotton or linen thread will do 
Fit an article which is made of linen. $ 

& irst turn in the edges of the material, as narrowly as possible, then 
old it over again to make a hem about a quarter of an inch wide, and 
tack it all round to keep it level and in place. It is now ready for the 
double fold of linen 
he threads are torn, and make 
one double crochet on the edge. chain, then pass the hook 
through the linen just below the hem, that is, about a quarter of an inch 
from the edge. Wind the thread once round the hook, and draw it through 
to the right side of the work and up to the outside edge ; loop the thread 
again over the hook and draw i h the two stitches on the hook, 
thus making one double crochet, but à voy long one. Do another 
double crochet in exactly the same way immediately beside it. Now 
e outside edge, and at the point 


as near to 


work 4 chain and draw them along th 
where they cease, do two more long double crochets below the hem, as 
all the sides of the material. The 


before. Continue in this way along a. Ji h 
result will give the effect of blanket stitching, but will be much more 
quickly worked. 
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jumper, 
Thi trimmin: wer edges of a jumper, 
i imming can be worked round the lower ec AL 
or Eu awe asa fish to the neck and cuffs of a jumper or d 


i ubstantial 
It might be worked in silk on a flimsy dress, or in wool on more s 
materials. 


DESIGNING CROCHET EDGINGS 


i f Hundreds 

A Crochet Initial has been described in the first ume. e oria 

of Things a Girl can Make. It will not be a difficu malie 2 Tem 

edging which may be used in combination with the ini . 

neva or towel end. = ions, an 

of i perd Roth, dc many books containing eles ba m 

you will find enough suggestions to bewilder you, nb If you have 

fairly expert, you may have difficulty in copying rm any difficulty 
worked an initial successfully you ought not to experi: 


A ich will be 
in combining the same stitches and so forming a pattern oe TA 
suitable for a lace edge. Your chief difficulty will be to keep 
Teasonable width. 


Squared paper, as w 


q the 
se squ: hen designing the initial, Decide on th 
width you wish the crochet 


ill 
to be—sixteen or twenty ed oen a 
produce work about two and a half or three inches wide, whic : 
reasonable measurement, 2 uare: 
raw two parallel lines on the paper the required gumbe cay draw 
apart, find the squares midway between them and very lig 
a pencil line through them, parallel to the side lines. being intended 
ow darken certain of the open squares, each dark one be d e for à 
It is a good plan to arra: d thens 
S at the extreme edge of one side; this He Kem. 
it and enables the Crochet to be sewn securely to the clo 
dragging it out of Shape. 


; m this 
FOU may prefer to have a pattern which appears to dg t st 
TOW of solids, such as conventional trees oF triangles ; AT no difficulty 
at the centre and make a symmetrical design, you will fin crosses, an 
in arranging dark Squares in such a way that large squares, to copy in 
Solid lines may Produce a pattern which will be quite easy 

Crochet. 
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A CROCHET RUG FOR YOUR BEDROOM 


Au p is worked in much the same way as the circular pieces which 
ut e lid and base of a crochet raffia box, described on page 83. But 
h Stead of using raffia, you will need rug wool, and a large bone crochet 
aoe probably No. 4. Two shades of wool look best, one dark and the 
pinks ze her lighter. Black is effective, and if your bedroom includes 
DS Eme IEEE in its colour scheme, any one of these shades may 
GENE: e lighter colour wool. If preferred, the rug may be all 
A will need about two pounds of wool; decide which shade you 
La rather use as the chief one, and estimate what proportion of the 
at will be worked in the other colour ; buy the two shades in these 
PR ns making about two pounds in all. 
th irst make a ring of chain; the number of stitches required to form 
win ring will vary according to the thickness of the wool and the size 
h the hook used. Make 8 chain, and if it is possible to join the last 
h ain to the first without dragging, the circle will be large enough ; if, 
owever, one edge rises up and forms a ridge, you must add more stitches, 
ien try it again. The ring must lie perfectly flat, without forming a 

Slip-stitch the last chain to the first, thus forming the ring, then make 
3 chain to start the next round. Make 1 double crochet into the ring, 
I chain, r d.c., 1 chain, and so on, until you have worked round to the 
ens at the beginning of the row. Slip-stitch the last d.c. to the 

ain. 

Start each row with 3 chain and work 1 d.c. into each space between 

ke 1 chain between each d.c. 

It will be necessary to increase 1n each alternate TOW to prevent the 

edge from turning up; this will happen if you do not increase enough. - 
lie flat, but will be wavy; 

you must therefore regulate the amount of increasing according to the 

way the mat behaves. 

_ In the second round increase by working 2 d.c. 

into each third space of the previous Tow. s 

In the third round, no increasing will be needed ; work 1 d.c., 1 chain, 
all round. ` 

The fourth row is the same as the second, but work 2 d.c. into every 
fourth space of the previous row. : 

If you are using two shades of wool, start with the darker, and work 
the rounds as directed above until you have produced a circle, six or 
eight inches in diameter. Join the other shade of wool and continue 
working in just the same Way with this colour, increasing as before, in 
every alternate row. Work with this shade until you have used it all, 
then join on the other colour again, and continue until the rug is the 
required size, * 

The edge is finished off with two rounds of double crochet, making 
2 d.c. into each space of the previous Tow, but with no chain between. 
The first round may be worked with the light shade of wool, if you have 
ud enough for this purpose, and the final round may be worked with 

e dark. ; 


with 1 chain between, 
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A CROCHET PRAM-COVER 


it 
Thi: i i i i ble crochet. Fori 
A r is made, chiefly, in treble and triple tre steal 
you will as zu pound of Fleecy Wool, and a No. 8 bone croche 


: inion. 
Any colour wool may be used, but white or fawn look best, in our op: 
Start with 140 chain. 


i hain, 
Ist row. “Miss the first 4 chain, then make * x treble in thene E f the 
I chain, miss 1 chain of the rst row.* Repeat from * to 
TOW. 4 chain, then turn. 


.. 1 next 
2nd row. r treble in the first space, * r chain, x treble in the 
Space* ; 


j repeat from * to the end of the row. 4 chain, then turn. 
Srürow. The same as the second, e. 
4th row. Make r double treble by winding the wool ecce, e ut 

hook instead of once j Work this row in the same way as the 3 ; 


h B d, wide 
instead of trebles make double trebles. When the cover is finishe 
ribbon is threaded 


Over the hook as for ordin 
the hook, not in a Stitch of ro K o the 
in the 5th row j bring the point of the hook through this treblo ie ough 
front of the work, wind the wool once round the hook and paren unti 
the first two loops; work the loops off the hook, two at i : 
only one loop remains, This completes the first triple treble. ordinary 
ake one treble behind this into the next space in row 6, in the make I 
way. Make two more trebles with r chain between each ' into which 
triple treble, as before, into the same stitch of the 5th row, in pur. a 
you have worked the other triple treble, thus making the tea treble 
large V. Make another triple treble into the top loop of the sixt alas 
mite 5th row, Behind this make one treble into the next space in TOW (^ 
ake 2 more trebles with 1 chain between each.* Repeat from each 
the end of the row, taking care to leave 3 trebles in row 5 between 
V of triple trebles, 
8th row. 4 chain, turn, 
I treble into next 


in! 
I treble into the first space, * 1 cha 
the 

4 chain and turn 


w. 
Space *; repeat from * to the end of the 10 


S op loop of the first triple treble) ee 
Tow 7. Mak i is into the first space of row 8. 


behind the triple trebles, 
Tow below. Th 


: ese triple 
Continuous row of large 
the end of the Tow. i 

BOBO. Turn with 4 chair treble into PS grat space, * x chain, 
1 treble in the next Space *} repeat from * to the end of the row. 
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lith row. Work this i 

i OW. exactly like row 9. The long trebles will 

ee Temond pattern over a background of trebles a spaces. oe 

aM e to work these two rows, ie. trebles and spaces in one row, 
Wa es and triple trebles in the next, for thirty-two inches. 

trebles NE TOW as row 4, ie. instead of ordinary trebles, ake double 

wide s .I chain between each. This is the row through which a 
Work t z is threaded, to correspond with the opposite end of the cover. 
Theo o rows of treble with one chain between. 

Aire d is now ready for an edging. For this, make 1 d.c. into the 

ex P ae 3 chain, 3 treble into the same space as the d.c. Miss one 

Cantera make r d.c. into the next and repeat from * to the end. 

ue in the same way down the sides of the cover and the other end. 


Select some ribbon about the width of a double treble ; choose either 
ink or blue. Thread a length 


are composed entirely 
in the middle of 
agonally opposite. 
ilk or a woollen materi 

ffect and the cover is ren 


Warmer, 
A DOLL’S CROCHET JACKET 
of ae are the directions for making a charming crochet coat for a doll 
Gx Pra HESS size. You will require I ounce of 3-ply wool, a small bone 
s id hook, and a small ball of wool of a contrasting colour for the 
Aes TOW. Make 70 chain; measure this round the body of the doll ; 
io is or decrease this number of chain, whichever is found necessary, 
the doll; allow for a little fulness. 

i 2nd row. 3 chain, turn; miss into the 6th chain; make 2 
rebles, 3 chain and x d.c.; miss in into the next chain crochet 
2 trebles, 3 chain, 1 d.c. ; repeat from 
of 8rd Tow. 3 chain, turn; *2 trebles, 3 chain, 

3 chain in the previous row. Repeat trom * to the end of the row. 

f Repeat this row 8 or ro times necessary to begin to shape 
or the armhole. Begin the next row with 3 chain to 

4 patterns (i.e., 2 trebles, 3 chain, turn the work with 
3 chain and repeat the 4 patterns; * 3 chain turn work 3 patterns ; 
acres 4 or 6 times till the necessary depth of armhole is obtained ; 

ish off securely and break the wool. , 

Work the other armhole in the same way on the opposite front. 

To Shape the Back. Miss one pattern for the underarm shaping, 
crochet across the back to within one pattern of the other armhole ; 
3 chain to turn, and work 2 more rows actoss the back, each time leaving 
one pattern at the end of the row; then work without decreasing as 
many rows as on the two fronts. A 

Stitch about 1 inch of each front on the shoulder to the corresponding 
parts of the back, thus completing the armholes. 

The Sleeves. . Beginning at the base of the armhole, crochet into the 
first loop of 3 chain the pattern as before, f.e., 2 treble, 3 chain, 1 d.c. 
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: : ired 
Continue the pattern, without turning, until the sleeve is the require 
length. Make the other sleeve in the same way. " d 
Edging. With the wool of contrasting colour, work an edging a 
the wrists and all round the coat—thus, 1 d.c., 2 chain, 1 Gey a och the 
Drawstring. Make roo chain of the same wool, thread it throug! 
neck to act as a drawstring, and finish with tassels. 


A DOLL'S CROCHET BONNET 


: ve, 
After you have made the crochet coat for your doll, as desti et 
you may desire to add a bonnet to the small infant's war ie wool, 
us tell you how to make one. You will require 3 oz. of the th coat. 
I hook, and contrasting colour wool to match that used for the 
lst row. Make 40 chain. 


-ok 
2nd row. Turn with 3 chain; miss 5 chain; into the 6th chain wo 


B 


- f 
*2 treble, 3 chain, 1 d.c. ; miss 2 chain * Repeat from * to the ap 
the row, 


^ t 
8rd row. Turn with 3 chain; *2 treble, 3 chain, x d.c. into the firs 
loop of 3 chain * į 


in the previous row ; repeat to the end of the row. 


Repeat this row until the work is of sufficient depth to reach from E 
nape of the doll’s neck to the top of its head, i.e., about 8 rows ; 
break off the wool. 


Divide the work into three len ths: (r) Side of the head ; (2) across 
the top of the head; (3) side of the unl Work the original p 
across (2) until it is long enough to reach to the doll’s forehead. Sti 
(A) to (1) and (B) to (5 


ith the contrasting colour wool, work an edging round the bonnet, 
thus—r d.c., 2 chain, 1. d.c., 2 chain. i d it 
Make a chain long enough to go round the neck and to tie, threa: 


through the neck edge of the bonnet, and finish with tawels of the IWO 
shades of wool, 


4 CHILD’S CROCHET INDOOR JACKET 


A little slip-on coat is often needed to wear over a light frock when 


the weather is hardly cold enough to make it worth while putting 07 
the heavy winter woollies, 
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Choose several bright colours for the little jacket and its trimming. 
You will find that it can be worn over almost any colour dress without 
striking a jarring note. 

_A coat made according to 
six to eight years. 

You will require r medium bone crochet hook, 7 oz. bright coloured 
4-ply wool, say, strawberry pink, 2 penny balls of wool of each colour, 
say, two of purple, two of jade, two of buff, and two of scarlet. 

Begin at one wrist with the pink wool, making 34 chain. 

2nd Row.—3 ch. turn; miss 2 ch.; into the next chain make 1 tr. 
and continue into every chain to the end of the row. Repeat this row 


I2 times. 
14th Row.—Repeat the 13th row, but into the third stitch from the 
beginning and the third stitch from the end crochet 2 tr., thus increasing 
by two stitches to shape for the underarm. Repeat this row twice. 
without any increasing, and at 


17th Row.—Crochet another row but r 
the end, instead of turning make 20 ch. or a few more if a longer coat is 
required. This begins the front side. 

18th Row.—3 ch. turn. 20 tr. into the 20 ch, Continue making 
trebles, as before, into those of the sleeve, and at the end of this row make 
20 ch. (or as many more as Were added to the front), thus beginning the 


side of the back. 5 
Continue working trebles backwards and forwards across these stitches 


the following directions will fit a child from 


rows more, ending at the neck. Now 
respond with the number being worked acro: 
shaping for the neck began. 7 
i Menn with 3 ch. Work trebles into the chain 
rebles down the back. Repeat for I0 TOWS. 

In the next ION to P lbi 20 stitches from the end (or as many 
stitches as were added for the other front). Turn, work trebles across 
the sleeve to within 20 stitches of the end (or as many stitches as Were 


added for the other back seam). 4 
. Continue to work backwards and forwards across the dera 
in the first 3 rows to correspond with the increases in the other sieeve ; 
continue to the wrist, as in the first sleeve 

Stitch up the side seams, continuing down the underarm seam to the 
wrist. 

i fronts, the neck, 

The Edging.—Work round the edge of each wrist, the 2 ; 
and the lower edge of the jacket, with the pink me VUES de 
between each treble, or 2 d.c. round the first (or last) d 33 ae 

Now take the purple wool and make another row of the same e ging 
all ound. i 

o the same with the scarlet woo’ ; 

Do one row with the buff wool round the wrists, but round the edges of 
the coat do three rows in this colour. x ` 

A neat tight-fitting cuff, if desired, may be mii ha vee coloured 
edging. Divide the buf stitches equally on to three fine s ing 


and continue into the 


' 
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. ;. "ws of 
needles, and knit 12 rows of 2 purl 2 plain with the pink wool, 2 ro 
at d 2 of jade. large 
NOE With the Ta wool work round the coat edge. Meke d EA 
d.c. into the first d.c. of the first row of the buff edeme: d.e. between 
loosely, so that each jade d.c. makes a large loop ; a oe air 
each 2 jade d.c., and between each two jade d.c. m. ke d.c. Complete 
With the purple wool make 1 d.c. between each jade d.c. 
the coloured edging with 2 rows of pink d.c. t each side of the 
Fasten the coat with two large pink wool buttons at e 


; in to act 
front, just below the waist making two large loops of pink chain 
as buttonholes, 


A CROCHET DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


i dress, 
Many people have neither the patience nor the time id Ex weather 
but woolly frocks are such a boon for small children in t S one. These 
that there is no excuse for not attempting to make a croche y 
are simple and quick to make. P ix. Wools 
You will require 9 02. of wool to make a dress to fit a child of six. 
of a contrasting colour are needed for a border. nny balls of 
As a suggestion, try camel colour for the dress, and two pe: nd pink. 
each of the following colours for the edging: purple, green, a 


into 
1st Row.—Make roo ch.; turn, miss 3 ch. ; work treble em i 
the 4th ch. ; continue With trebles to the end of the row. Rep 
Tow three times, 
5th Row.—3 ch., turn i 
stitch by passing the hook through the two at the same time. 
to the end of the row, ; hed. Be 
Cntinue this row for about 16 in. or until the sleeve is reached. P 
Careful to work the 1rth and I2th stitches together in every P houlders. 
decreases just Enough to prevent too much fulness across the s o 
When the ski is long enough, begin to increase for the pen in of 
when estimating the length do not forget to allow for at least 
coloured edging which will be worked on at the end as a cuff. am 
Sleeves. —At the end of the last row for the skirt, make 17 us 4th 
This is for the under-arm curve, Turn, miss 3 ch., x tr. into t 
ch., and continue we 


increase 
orking trebles to the end of the row, when incre 
for the Under-arm of the 


: d xath 
; IO treble; make x tr, into the r1th aP Treble 


] h., 
chain. You now have the full length of the sleeve. Turn, miss 3 C 

treble to the end of t i 
Turn, miss 3 ch., trebl 


te rows, when shaping for the neck becomes ae 
In this row work along the sleeve Fitches and along 24 Shieh a 
the front, Then turn with 3 ch. Work trebles for 12 rows on this Pcr 
9f the front and the sleeves. Finish off securely, and break off inc i 
Beginning at the wrist of the other sleeve, work trebles over the um ed 
of the sleeve and 24 stitches of the front. Continue over these stitc 
for twelve rows, inish off the wool and break off. ork 
Join the wool to the 2rst stitch from the wrist on one sleeve, and ae 
trebles along the sleeve and front. Now make 24 chain for the neck 


a 
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continue working trebles acr 

D t oss the other front and to the zīst stitch 
T sah The otheg wrist. Turn with 3 ch. and work trebles as far as the 
aoe of the sleeve—4.e., not over the 17 stitches for the under-arm 


continue working trebles backwards and forwards. B 
$ 4 . But be 
increase in every row, instead of decreasing, dr 


Now sew up the side and under-arm seams carefully. 
an edging round the skirt, sleeves, and 


outline of the neck. Thus: I d.c. between each treble. 


round the neck, sleeves, and skirt, 
o with the buff, purple, buff, and 
ff wool, with 1 d.c., I ch. between 


Make a chain with the buff wool long enough to thread through the 
i i ith all the colours. 

Make a plait with several stran nough to tie 

round the waist. Thread this through tae skirt an inch or two below 

the sleeves, and finish with two tassels or balls of all the colours used. 


WOOLLY KNICKERS MADE IN CROCHET FOR A 
SMALL GIRL 


These are intended to be worn with the wo! 
You will require 3 oz. of the same colour wool 
1 bone crochet hook, and + yd. of elastic. p 

Make 5o ch.; turn, miss 3 ch.; I tr. into the 4th ch. and continue 
working 1 tr. into each chain to the end of the row. 

2nd Row.—3 ch. turn; 4 tr. ; make 2 tr. into the next stitch ; continue 
working trebles till within 4 from the end; into this stitch make 2 tr. 
Work trebles to the end of the row. Repeat this row three times, 
increasing at the beginning and end of each row. 

Repeat for six more rows, but increase only at one end, not at both. 
Thus: Into the 3rd stitch from the beginning of the 6th row work 2 tr. 
and into the 3rd stitch from the end of the 7th row work 2 tr., and so on 
with the 8th; gth, roth, and Irth rows. is shapes for the fulness of 
the back. Continue working trebles backwards and forwards over these 


stitches for 16 rows. - 
Starting from the back seam, make a short row, working 18 tr. only. 
Turn with 3 ch. and work over these 18 tr. again. In the next row work 
over the whole length and repeat for 4 TOWS: Into this last row work 
all d.c. Fasten the wool and break off. 

Starting with 50 chain, make another piece of work exactly similar 
to this for the other leg. » 

". 


ollen dress described above. 
as that used for the dress, 
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ds 
To Make the Gusset.—Make 20 chain and work backwards and forwar 
over these with treble crochet until a square is formed. . k and stitch 
To Put the Pieces Together.—Take one piece of the wor! Sieh thé 
up the leg seam as far as the 3rd row of trebles. Do the sam 
E 2 eam, 
VE e gusset so that one point touches the join of ie ioe 
and stitch the adjacent sides of the gusset to the ee cint of thé 
and front seams of the leg. Do the same with the opposi lee up will 
gusset and other leg seams of the other piece of work. Pers 
the two back seams above the gusset, and similarly the two od Y 
Thread some 3 in. wide elastic through the trebles in t = E 
from the waist, Join securely, and the knickers are finished. 


A CROCHET PATTERN FOR A TOWEL 


the 
Do you like neat-looking towels in your bedroom ? o RH 
following is an admirable pattern for insertion in the en esq E 
It is quite simple to follow and can easily be widened or n 
desired by the additio; 


the 
n or reduction of the number of filets between 
Central design and the edgin, 


. d one 
Required, one or two balls of Ardern's No. 20 crochet cotton, an 
Steel crochet hook, No. 6. 
ain. 


ake 60 ch. 
1st Row.— Miss 3ch.; 


i into the 3rd ch» 
? 3 tr. 3 ch. miss 2 ch., x d.c. into z 
3 ch. miss 2 ch, + *rtr., Ich.*, miss r ch.,* repeat from* 4 times, makin 


The pattern continues 
m divection of AYrow 


m Be 
Begm At this rout 
5 filets ; 


1 ; 6 tr. into the next 6 ch. ; 
stitch; *repeat 4 times, making 5 
miss 2 ch, 4 tr, tr 
2nd Row.—3 ch. turn; miss x tr., 3 tr., into the next 3 tr. op E 
to the next tr, of the Previous row; *r ch., miss 1 ch., x tr. 4n $ 2g ; 

4 times, making 5 filets ; 5 tr. into the next 5tr.; *r ch.; miss tr 
Itr*: repeat 4 times, making 5 filets ; 4 Ch. 4 tr. into the next 4 tr. 
into 

8rd Row.—; ch x tr. into the 4th tr. ; 5 tr. into the 4th ch., T tr. in 
the fizst tr. ; make 3 filets ; 5 tr. into the next 2 filets; 3 ch. miss 4 tT» 


t 
*I ch. miss I ch., 1 tr. into the a 
filets; 3 ch, miss 2 ch; r d.c, 3 
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I tr. into the last treble, and i 
y 5 5 tr. into the next 2 filets; make 3 filets, 
ae the 4 ch. and 1st tr.; 2 ch. miss 2 tr., I tr. into the Se replet 2 
3 Row.—3 ch., 3 tr. into the rst filet; 3 ch., 1 d.c. into the 3rd tr., 
3 TE I tr. into the 6th tr. ; make 3 filets; 5 tr. into the next 5 tr. ; 
ee I d.c. into the middle chain, 3 ch. 6 tr. into the next 6 tr.; 3 
ae I d.c. into the 3rd tr., 3 ch., 4 tr. 
w.—3 ch., À 5 + 
4 di dot 3 3 tr, 4ch., r tr. 3 filets, 5 tr., 
ok E ch., 6 tr., 5 filets, 5 tr., 5 filets, 5 tr., I ch., 1 tr. 
w.—3 ch., 3 tr. : ic: 5 i . 
3 ch., 1 d.c., eras 7 Es adr edo p 
he Row.—Continue with the edging as before ; 
ge as at the beginning of the row. 
9th Row.—Continue with the edging ; 
as at the beginning of the row. 
10th Row.—Repeat as from Ist row, varying 


RUG MAKING AT HOME 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS FOR RUG MAKING 


elightful crafts that costs little, requires 
and is a most 


f an article of 


3 ch., 6 tr., 3 filets, 


I2 filets, and the same 
12 filets, and the same at edge 


the edging as necessary. 


Rug Making is one of those di 
very few tools, can be taken up or put aside at any time, 
agreeable home occupation that results in the possession oi 
beauty and enduring worth. 

. There are various methods of making rugs—those mostly followed 
involve the knotting of short pieces of wool to a foundation of canvas 


or other material. A 
The knotting is variously accomplished by means of very simple hooks 

or with inexpensive hand tools. ? 
firms shows that there is an 


Reference to catalogues issued by various 
almost bewildering selection of wools, canvas c 
should not be alarmed by this display, because it is possible to make very 
nice rugs indeed with ordinary rug canvas and rug Wool which can be 
had at reasonable prices at any wool shop, at many pop 
shops or from specialist s. ! ; 

Specific examples of rug making described in this book contain 
particulars of the materials and tools necessary for the examples given, 
but first a number of alternative and additional materials are briefly 
dealt with and notes given concerning their choice and use so that readers 
will be able to make their own selection when devising rugs for any 
particular purpose. 

CANVAS is a coarse fabric, woven from yarn which is hard twisted. 
Various kinds are used in rug making—some with single threads forming 
the mesh, others with double threads, and a few with single threads one 
way and double threads running at right angles. 

Ruc Canvas. This is the material used for tufted rugs ; it is woven 
with double threads, Fig. I, and is generally sold in a buff or brown 


and the like, but the novice 


ular stores, large 


m 


ook of 
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, 3 i usual 
colour, is made of cotton and is available in various widths, the quite 
widths being 12, 18, 27, 36, and 45 inches, sold by he y er, the best 
reasonable prices. The plain brown is EUM a little cheaper, 

oured is usually a little more in cost. : at the 
Rohr be [er and used in the correct width m E ding 
selvedge will serve as the run edge, and thereby avoid oe ing or 6 inches 
at the edges. When purchasing, always obtain an extra 4 
to allow for turning in the ends. orm à 
Rug canvas is Woven in such a way that the separate d a 
network or mesh, The spaces between them—known. v of the holes 
definite relationship to the width of the canvas. Pe canvas Ma 
across the canvas and eight holes along the length of t that the entire 
“check ” Tug canvases, indicated by coloured strands, so ntaining 64 
surface of the canvas is marked out in large squares each co 


3 h usual 
implies—it does not have these large squares marked on it. The 


n —but as . 
designation for the Squared canvas is “check” rug canvas 


the 
5 ; ares, 
most of the material now in use is “ check ” or marked un the che 
Ieader may assume that any reference to “ rug " canvas mi 

or squared variety, 


; of rug 
€ average number of holes to various usual standard widths 
canvas are as follows :— 
Width of Canvas: r2, 14, 18, 27, 36 ins. tively. 
Number of holes to the Width : 40, 48, 56, 96, 124 holes, respec 


: sub- 
It is important to realise this arrangement of holes, ang een holes 
division into checks 9r Squares—each containing 8 by 8—tha 


s asis—unless 
in all—because Tug designs are mostly worked out on this basis 
Specially noted to the contrary, 


we i anu- 

SMALLER MESH Rug Canvas, This is generally similar m z making 

factured Specially for cross-stitch, locker-stitch and other h S hich we 

methods for which a smaller mesh is more suitable, and wit 

s! all not be concerned here, n ieties, the 
canvas is also available in “ plain ” and “ check ” vari 

usual sto i 


< Stock widths and number of holes being as follows : 
Width of Canvas : 


> 12, 14, 18, 27, 36 inches. ` j 
umber of Holes to the Width : p 52, 70, 104, 142 reeperi is 
cre again the “ check ” or large squares contain 8 by 8 ho haa those 
64 in all—consequently these large squares are actually smaller ked to on 
on standard Tug Canvas, so that designs for rug canvas, if wor s theres 
small mesh canvas, would come out smaller in actual dimensions o 
fore the rug would have to be made up by increasing the area of fh pe ign. 
9r by adding to the width of the border —or by re-arranging t tut it ds 
Special designs are of course made for small mesh working, oid 
important to realize the need for caution—the novice should P given 
trouble by using the Specified materials for each of the examples 
In this book. 


da- 
, SPECIAL CANVASES, There are many varieties and makes of foun 
tion Materials having 


shs : 5 lv for certain 
1 qualities adapting them particularly " 
PirPoses—it is impossible to mention all of them within the eee 
this book but a few examples are mentioned here so that reader: 
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appreciate that the various manufacturers concerned offer a splendid 
range of every conceivable form of canvas and other foundation materials. 

For example, there are special canvases for "short pile" rugs. The 
“ Helvellyn” Jute canvas forms an excellent foundation for cross-stitch 
rugs. ''Goblin " check canvas is an admirable material for rug making 
and when used with “ Gnome " wools is suitable for making short pile 
or stitched rugs. : - 

Another canvas—known generally as “ Smyrna” canvas—is used in 
conjunction with a strong steel crochet hook for the making of “ Smyrna ” 
Tugs, but these will be beyond the scope of this book. 


HESSIAN is a strong, coarse plain-woven wrapping cloth usually made 
of jute or hemp yarns, used as a foundation for rag and other rugs, also 
for backing and lining. Available in various colours and black, and 
from 36 to 50 inches wide. 

Linincs. This word is applied generally to a class of fabrics—such 
as Italian cloth—they are suitable for covering the back of a rug. 


WEBBING. A woven material, made in various widths—sizes from 
2 to 3 inches wide—used for binding the edges of rugs. 


ADHESIVE Backine. A special material in black, 36 inches wide, used 
for covering the backs of certain types of rugs} the adhesive on the 
material enables it to be fixed by means of a hot flat iron. 


Woot. Wool is the soft curly covering which forms the fleecy coat of 
the sheep and other animals, Wools used for rug making are collectively 
known as rug wool and have long strong and rather coarse fibres. 

There are many excellent makes of rug wool, specifically designated by 
the maker's name or by a well advertised name. _ ws 

The wool mostly used has a 6-ply yarn, is available in innumerable 
colours and can be had in various grades and qualities. It is always 
INE to buy the best quality. Rug wool is usually sold in 4 ounce 

anks, 

Ordinary good quality 6-ply wool used for making tufted or knotted 
pile rugs takes nearly $1b. to cover a square foot of surface. Exact 
quantities cannot be estimated owing to variations in tension and length 
of pile, but the quantities given below are a fair average and will serve 
as a basis when ordering wool. 


» 


Rug size 12 by 30 inches — .. - — I$ Ibs. wool. 
18 by 36 , ut oa! 2.32505 » 
27 by 54 »„ m Cs as ” 
36 by 72 »„ e Rose <7 PT c. 
45 by 90 » 19b » 


Woor THRUMs. Short lengths of wool sold by the pound in assorted 
colours varying from 6 to 36 inches or so inlength. Very cheap but quite 
good for knotted rugs. 

Reapy Cur Woor. Wool supplied cut to length ready for use in 
making tufted or knotted rugs. 


Jute YARN. Used for needle weaving in rugs, in various colours, sold 
in 7 ounce hanks averaging 150 yards in length. : 

CHENILLE. A cord used for pile rugs, sold in short lengths, in hanks 
of assorted colours, Hanks range from j Ib. to 3 lbs. in weight. 
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nc ; ]—usually 
CARLE Rua Woor. A special kind of extra thick woo ia 
employed with special designs and worked into every alternate be 
the canvas and not into each one as is done in the ordinary way 
using rug wool. ful 
DrsicNs AND CHARTS. The various wool firms supply pers 
coloured charts for making all kinds of rugs—these include de 


igns is 
best wools to use and the quantities of each. The use of such design: 
strongly recommended. 


MATERIALS AND Toots ith 
g Rug Canvas, 2, Special Needle for Needle Weaving. 3, Rug Hook wi 


inde” 4, Hookey Hook. “ 7 " Rug Needle. 6, ‘Ezy- 
Winde" Gauge and Cutts, ook. 5, “ Easiway ug » 


, STENCILLED Rug CANVAs, Canvas on which the design is stencilled 
In colours are extremely usefu], especially for the beginner ; all that on 
has to be done is to work the wool of the corresponding colour into t ais 
canvas. Similarly stencilled designs on Hessian and other materi 
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are also available ; the reader should apply to the local wool shop for 
full details. 


_NEEDLEs AND Hooks. The purchase of suitable needles for the various 
kinds of rug making is simplified by the fact that most of the needles 
are designated by their purpose —you simply have to ask for a “ cross 
Stitch " needle for making a cross stitch rug, and so on. Fig. 2 is a 
Special needle for needle weaving; Fig. 3 is a rug hook with spring latch, 

here are in addition a number of special needles and hooks which 
facilitate the work—for example, the “ Hookey Hook,” Fig. 4 ; the various 
forms of latch hooks, with spring latches—and patent devices such as the 
Y Easiway " rug needle, Fig. 5. The “ Ezywinde " gauge and cutter 
for winding and cutting wool to length, Fig. 6, is a practical time saver. 
A similar device is the “ Patwin” cutter, manufactured by Messrs. 
Patons and Baldwins, Ltd. 


Sounczs or SUPPLY. Supplies of material and tools of all kinds can 
be had from local wool shops, or by post from one of the firms that 
Specialize in supplying material and appliances for rug making. Most 
of these firms issue catalogues giving details of all their products, so you 
can make a selection from these. 


MAKING TUFTED RUGS 


A luxurious pile rug, into which the feet sink with a feeling of gratitude 
When one is tired, need no longer be a coveted ideal, but can be realised 
by anyone who follows these instructions. - The cost for materials is 
exceedingly small compared to the price of a rug of equivalent quality 
bought from a shop. Moreover, you have the satisfaction of selecting 
the exact shape, colours and design that pleases you the most, and 
knowing that your hand-made rug contains the best materials. ! 

If your furnishings follow the modern trend—with simple restrained 
lines and an absence of elaborate ornament—your hand-made rug will 
apart just the right touch of colour and become a prominent but pleasing 
eature, 

To make a really luxurious wool tufted or pile rug measuring 27 inches 
wide and 54 inches long, you will require 12 yards of 27 inch check rug 
canvas, and about 7 pounds of Turkey rug wool, a Turkey rug wool 
gauge, and a latch hook, as in Fig. 3. 1 

If you intend to make a perfectly plain rug you need only buy plain 
rug canvas; but if you want one with a pleasing design, you can either 
work according to a plan or tabulation, stating the colours in each row or, 
what is far easier, you can buy a piece of rug canvas with the design 
stencilled on it in colours so that as you work you merely use wools of 
the correct colour and take them in as required. The cost of a stencilled 
rug canvas is higher than a plain canvas—but the saving of time and 
trouble is well worth the extra outlay. 

One other point to bear in mind is that if your design is very simple, 
say a plain centre with a different colour for the border, you can easily 
mark the width of the border on a plain canvas. 

When you intend to use a design in several different colours, it is best 
to buy a design and stencilled canvas and to obtain the quantities and 
make of wool specified. Fig. 7, on page 122, isa reproduction of a design 
for a pile rug issued with a stencilled design by Messrs, Patons and 
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Pire RuG DESIGN ins, Ltd. 
Fic. 7. A delightful Rug Design by Patons and Baldwi 
Baldwins, Ltd. 


64 Ibs., 

The wool needed to make this rug "poe kien 

and was made up as follows: } Ib. orange, 4 Ib. light bisc This will give 
» I$ lbs. dark brown, and 3} lbs. stone colour. 


et 
t you ge 
When buying the Wool, it is very important to make u^ pr fa less 
the full amount Tequired of each colour at the same time. 
than th 


et the 
e amount required, you may find, when you want to & 
remainder, that this particular 


4 ` time— 
€ shops ; so that you may have difficulty—and certainly will lose 
in getting it again, 
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An ordinary pile rug is made by hooking short pieces of wool through 
the canvas and knotting them to form little tufts so closely worked 
together that they form a pile like a carpet. : 

The first thing to do is to prepare the lengths of wool, which you do 
with a gauge. This must be suitable for the wool and the pile—con- 
sequently, use a Turkey wool gauge when using Turkey wool. 


b 
WINDING AND CUTTING WooL 
8, Winding Wool on Gauge. 9, Cutting the Wool to Length 


Later on—when you have gained some experience—you can adapt 
various methods and devices; but for a start use the specified wools 
and gauge. 

Commence by winding the various wools into balls as usual; then 
holding the gauge in the left hand, wind the wool around it, Fig. 8 so 
that it is covered from end to end; but take care to keep a regular 
tension on the wool—do not make it tight in one place and slack in 
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another—also keep the spacing regular and see that none of the turns 
overlap. AR in one edge. 
If you look at the gauge you will see that it has a groove in i me HD 
This is provided so that you can cut the wool by means of a = S or 
air of scissors, one blade of which slides along in the groove in t ue E d 
Rie 9, or you could cut from the top with a sharp razor blade fixe 
handle, or use a patent wool cutter. 


S d : ve 
As you cut the wool it falls off the gauge and it is convenient to ha 


a clean cardboard box handy into which you can drop the cut pieces— 
which, you will observe, are all the same length. i idth 
Actually the depth of the pile on your rug is determined by the wid 


Wl, ,. pe 
Milieu, 


W TurtTED Rucs Hook: 
Io, Wool Looped over Hook, zr, Drawing Wool through Canvas. 12, x 
ing up the Wool Ends, 13, Forming the Knot. 14. Tightening the Knot 


of the gauge, because this settles the length of the pieces of wool. Eor 
average purposes a gauge I inch wide is suitable. ^ diate 
aving prepared a stock of cut pieces sufficient tor your imme bts 
needs, you can begin making the rug. Lay the canvas across your kn E 
aur Put it on a table with one end projecting towards you—turn zd 
about 2 inches of canvas at one end so that it comes up on to the face 
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" right ” side of the canvas, and work the border through the double 
canvas, which results in a neat and strong finish. If using a chart or 
design, turn the canvas up at a blue line, because this corresponds to a 
thick line on a chart. 

Knotting the wool to the canvas is facilitated by the use of a latch 

hook and, assuming you are using. one of the ordinary patterns, proceed 
to make the knot in the following manner. 
, First you push the hook through a mesh in the canvas so that the latch 
Is carried past a double strand, then onwards through a hole in the next 
Iow, and leave the latch standing up ; then you take a cut piece of wool 
in the left hand, double the wool in the middle of its length, put the loop 
thus formed over the hook, Fig. 1o, and draw the wool tight. — ‘ 

The next thing you do is to pull the hook towards you while holding 
the cut ends of the wool with the left hand; draw the wool through the 
two holes for about half the length of the strand, Fig. 11, and meanwhile 
watch the action of the latch—which you will see has automatically 
closed and covered the point of the hook so that it becomes a very easy 
matter to pull the wool through the canvas. R 

Now push the hook through the loop of wool—again taking care that 
the hook is so far through that the wool is behind the latch. 

Turn the point of the hook towards the right and place the two loose 
ends of wool into the crook of the hook, Fig. 12, and with a firm steady 
pull draw the ends of wool through the loop, Fig. 13. The hook will 
draw clear of the work, and you will then see that the knot has been 
completed and all you have to do is to give the ends a pull, Fig. 14, to 
tighten the knot. 

_ Making the first few knots will seem a very slow job, but after a short 
time you will be able to work very quickly and you will be surprised at 
the ease and speed with which you can make a large section of your rug 
in a few hours. 5 . 

The easiest way of working is to sit at a table with the canvas on it, 
end facing you. Work from left to right and always in the same direc- 
tion so that the pile will lay at the same angle. x 

Complete a row at a time working steadily row by row from left to right 
and using different coloured wools as required by the pattern. Place a 
devi weight on the canvas so that it will resist the pull when you make 
the knots. 

Do not forget the twist to the right when making the knot, because this 
tends to a firm compact pile. $ 1 t 

As the only mechanical action you have to learn is knotting the wool with 
the hook, you will soon acquire the knack and be able to make firm, regular 
and uniform knots, and the two loose ends will stand up and gradually 
form the pile. 

When you reach the opposite end of the rug, turn the canvas over as 
at the start and knot the wool through the double thickness, which results 
in a firm selvedge and a neat appearance at the back. 

On examining the back you will note that the wool is knotted to the 
Soay strands and only the lengthways strands of the canvas are 
visible. 

Working in this way brings the finished part of the rug towards you 
and then you will find that a lot of fluff comes from the wool. To prevent 
this adhering to your clothes, cover your knees with a sheet or cloth, 
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E He uns 
The loose fluff comes from the cut ends of the wool but i. Dd The 
avoidable and is not detrimental; in fact, when you bavo ver with 
knotting, you must thoroughly shake the rug and rub it ed of the 
hands, but always in the same direction. This removes ped 
fluff and loose ends of the wool fibres and gives to the rug 
ance, 3 ing, 
ont the iuc eds of each tuft have been kept level during the knotting, 


USE or SPRING NIPPERS g ho Koot 
pers. 16, Drawing Wool Ends. 17, Tightening t 


the surface of the pile will be fairly level; but any irregularities Or n 

strands should be clipped off with a sharp pair of scissors to pro 

an even and flat surface, hould 
There is no need to cover the back unless you wish, but the edges s Lea 

bound with a strip of webbing sewn firmly all round the rug. cial 

Weights can be sewn into the webbing to keep the rug flat, while a a 

Non-slip " binding can be used to help keep the rug in place on a polis 
oor. 


15, Inserting Loop with Nip; 
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You can make rugs of any shape or size by this method, but when 
any of the edges are curved, it will be necessary to cut off the surplus 
canvas fairly closely to the knots—say about 2 inches away—then t 
turn in the canvas and secure it with a binding sewn on the outer edge 
first. This is folded and pressed to make it lay flat and finally secured 
by sewing the inner edge. 

Similar results can be obtained by the use of a patent rug maker in the 
form of spring nippers, in appearance something like a pair of pliers with 
a wooden handle. " 

The method of using these nippers is very simple—first you pick up 
and loop a strand of wool, pass the end of the nippers through the loop, 
and then you push the nippers through one hole and into the next hole, 
Fig. I5, in the rug canvas. 

This brings the loop of wool behind the nippers and on the top of the 
Canvas, and at this stage you open the jaws of the nippers by pressing. 
the trigger handle lightly with the thumb; then take hold of the cut 
ends of the strand with the jaws of the nippers, Fig. 16, relax the pressure 
on the trigger—thus allowing the jaws to close and grip the wool—and 
then you draw the nippers backwards, which pulls the wool ends through 
the loop, and you complete the knot, Fig. 17, by tugging the wool ends. 
With a little practice this tool produces very good work and enables you 
to make tufted rugs very quickly. , 

From the foregoing you should realise that it is really simple and easy 
to make thick, rich and lustrous rugs with a deep pile; but there are 
other methods of making rugs, and we will now deal with some of them. 


SHORT PILE RUGS 


Short pile rugs are generally more economical of material, and take 
Pee d time to make than the ordinary tufted or long pile rugs already 

escribed. 

Any design can be worked in either short pile or in full pile, the essential 
differences being the methods of making the knots and forming the tufts. 

For short pile, you use a rug canvas backing, but instead of a hook you 
use a coarse wool-needle and manipulate it more or less with a sewing 
action, 

The canvas on to which the wool is worked ought to be rather coarser 
and thicker in the strands than that used for tufted rugs—the wool 
can be the same or any good grade 6-ply rug wool. Approximately only 
two-thirds the quantity of wool will be required for short pile or needle 
woven rugs to those made on the knotted and tufted system. 

The needles can be bought for a penny at any wool shop or store, and 
are like an ordinary needle but thicker and have rather a blunt point. 
You will also need a narrow “ gauge "—in the form of a slip of wood 
about 6 inches long and } inch wide. 

Select your design and canvas, then obtain the requisite wool but do 
not cut it, simply wind it into a ball—or on to a spool. Next you place 
your canvas on the table and bold it in position with a weight so that 
the row you are going to work lies exactly on the edge. 

You then work from left to right on the horizontal double thread of the 
canvas, commencing about 2 inches from the end—or, of course, on the 

rinted lines of the design on a stencilled canvas. 
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i i tit in 
Thread a needle with any convenient length of wool, then insert 
the lower thread of the first mesh and gav the wool through until the 
ee end is the same length as the width of the gauge. rae. 
dm you put your fia on the free end of the wool to ee a 
place, then you insert the needle under the upper thread, n P n 
the wool lies to the right of the needle, and draw the wool t ong: Tm 
The depth of the pile is fixed by means of a gauge which can, Andee 
reasonable width you please, but the regulation gauge costs so 


had 
= 


Mn, 
MAKING Suort PILE RuG 


i Gauge. 
19, Forming the Loops on the 
21, Cutting Loops with Lightning Cutter 


18, Starting a Short Pile Rug. 
20, Knotting Loop to Canvas. E 


it is best to make use of it and, as it is smooth and has an oval section, 
it is very convenient to use, 


Place the gauge on the canvas, pass the wool under and over the gauge 
then insert the needle in th 


mesh, Fig. 19, so that the wool then 
then draw it through. 


stitches by drawing them tight—which makes 
a secure knot, Fig. 20. 


Later on—when the loop is cut the parts at 
present around the gauge will form a tuft which represents one squar 


on a design, 
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All the stitches are made and knotted in the same way, and when the 
Bauge is full you slide it along nearly to the end of the row and continue 
as before. You will quickly acquire dexterity and be able to work 
rapidly and regularly—at the same time you will find out that a good 
deal less wool is required to complete a row than was needed by the tufted 
method. Continue in the same way, working from left to right along the 
horizontal rows. 

When the thread of wool is finished—or it is necessary to change the 
colour to suit the requirements of the design—cut the end of the wool in 
use so that it is the same length as the width of the gauge, then thread 
a needle with a new piece of wool of the required colour and begin as 
instructed. 

As the work proceeds, you must move the gauge along, and you can 
then cut the completed loops quite evenly with sharp scissors, or with 
à rug cutter such as the “ Lightning," Fig. 21, which will cut a whole ~ 
row of loops in a moment. It consists of a sharp cutting knife mounted 
on a long rod and all you do is to insert the point end in the row of loops 
and push the cutter forwards. - 

When you have finished the wool work, rub the pile surface thoroughly 
with your hands to work out the loose fluff and, if necessary, clip lightly 
with Sharp scissors to obtain an even surface. Then turn back the ends 
of the canvas, sew them in place and finish off by sewing a strip of 3-inch 
wide webbing to the back to cover and neaten the ends. 

There is no need to fix a backing on these rugs unless they are for use 
9n a very rough floor where they will be subject to extra hard wear—in 
pun ease a Hessian or glazed lining can be used and sewn neatly in 
place. 


RUG MAKING WITH “LIGHTNING ” NEEDLE 


This patent rug needle, Fig. 22, kno 
an automatic feed, means for adjusting th 
.loose ends of wool and can be used on any Tug | 
for use are supplied with it, but an outstandin : : 
not use separate lengths of wool, because you can keep on working until 
a ball of wool is exhausted or it is necessary to change the colour. ^ 


little sliding piece—while the latter is 1n 
pull about 6 inches of wool through a 
down the needle to the stop position, 
hole in the needle and put it through 


simple and is done in a moment. J : 
Now push the needle under the thread of canvas until the slide touches 


the gauge stop, Fig. 23; then you partly draw back the needle which 
forms a loop, Fig. 24, through which you pass the end of the wool, Fig. 
25. Hold fhis end and pull the needle out of canvas as far as it will go— 
which draws the knot tight, Fig. 26, and leaves the correct amount of 
wool for your next stitch. 2 

You make the stitch by pushing the needle through the next hole in 
the canvas which leaves a loop, Fig. 27, then you partly withdraw the 
needle—which forms two loops, Fig. 28, one each side of the canvas 
thread, You then put the first loop through the second loop, Fig. 29, 


i 
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é ies 
and withdraw the needle—which leaves a complete loop of wool, Fig. 3 
tted to the canvas. hour 
Wir “stitching in this way to the end of the row, Min nm 
cutting the wool, continue in a hole in the next row ss RE 
opposite direction, making your rug by working backwar 
a ees i : fore 
iod Patan the last stitch by making the stitch as usual; but be 


27 28 29 
Rue Maxine wirh “LIGHTNING” NEEDLE 


30 


d 
22, "Lightning" Needle, 25, Starting the Knot. 24, Loop formed. 25, Td 
passed through Loop, 26, Knot completed. 27, Starting the Stitch. ] 


ft 
Loops formed. 29, Lower Loop passed through Upper Loop. 30, One Tu: 
completed 


d 
you draw the knot tight cut the wool from the needle and put the en 
through the loop thus locking it. 


en changing colour, thread a new ball of wool and start the stitch 
as before; but also put the en i the 
€ loop—thus knotting them together and aie 
canvas—then continue stitching as before. Finish the Tug by cw 
the loops and bindi the back with webbing. 
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MAKING PILE RUGS ON HESSIAN 


Very fine pile rugs can be made on a Hessian foundation using six-ply 
Tug wool and a patent tool. There are several such tools varying in 
detail and method of manipulation—all of them having claims on your 
consideration, but by way of example, the method of making a wool rug © 
with the “ New Era " rug maker, Fig. 31, will now be described. 


Fic. 31. “New Era" Rug Maker 


The needle itself is hollow and has an adjustable handle—you thread 
the needle by placing the end of the wool into the loop of the threader, 
then draw if up the tube and through the eye of the needle leaving a 
short end of wool with which to begin. 7 

Adjust the needle for the length of pile you require—which you do by 
slackening a knurled nut and screwing up the handle. For ordinary use, 

a length of needle of 2 inches, measured from the handle to the centre of 
the eye, will be about right. Be sure to fasten the handle securely so 
that it cannot work loose. By varying the distance between the handle 
and the eye of the needle you can have a longer or shorter pile just as - 
you may require. $ - $ 

You will require either a Hessian with a design printed on it, or you 
can use crayons and mark out your own design. 3 

You work from the patterned side and form the loops on the underside 
which ultimately becomes the pile side. 3 ; 

Commence the work by pressing the needle into the Hessian as far.as 
it will go—taking care to push it right up to the stop on the handle— 
then withdraw the tool but do not lift it—simply slide the needle point 
along without lifting it—then push the needle in again and repeat until 
the colour has to be changed. Be careful to work always with the eye 
of the needle facing to the left so as to allow the wool to run loosely 
through it without being trapped. , 

Hold the Hessian firmly with your left hand and keep it as smooth 
as possible and free from creases. The tool forms its own length of 
loop, and, if you work it properly, all the loops will be exactly the same 
height. 

All the beginning and finishing ends of the wool must come on the pile 
side where they can afterwards be trimmed down when the loops are cut. 

When you have completed the wool work, cut all the loops as instructed 
earlier, and trim off any uneven ends to make the pile perfectly smooth 
and even; then turn in the edges of the Hessian, sew them in place 
and line the rug with linen, Hessian, or a good quality adhesive backing, 
which you fix very simply by “ ironing on ” with a hot flat iron, 
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RUG DESIGNING 


è illed on canvas, 
harts and designs, as well as designs stenc ou feel 
ER one i3 make Splendid rugs, but there p epe about 
that you would like to design your own rug—and this ade 
i i es of 8 to 
E su should obtain some graph paper ruled FRU per sheet from 
inch in each direction. This you can get for a penny Ea 
ioners and artists’ s Ops. ide on 
mix ae sheet of paper on a flat board. Next mm miet deci practical 
method of making the rug, and then upon its E a i It is just as W 
purposes should be one of the standard canvas widt ic u will use and to 
to make up your mind which make or brand of wool yo have trouble in 
employ the same make throughout, otherwise you may 
keeping a uniform thickness of pile. “inch” squares defined by 
Ordinary “4” squared paper has the “ inch im es on “ check 
rather thicker lines which correspond to the coloured lin 3 
a b «Neue ," becau: 
; "The next thing you must do is to learn to “ think ‘the amber of holes 
when you make a rug you are necessarily limited by See is represented 
or " squares " in the canvas, and each of these separate aaa only have à 
by a separate 4 inch space on your design, Fig. 32, an any one of these 
single colour or a single tuft of an ordinary pile rug d id of horizont 
holes ; therefore, for so long as your design is composed o d and straight 
or vertical lines, the edges of your pattern will bien diagonal lines, 
on your chart, bounded by the printed lines ; but if you use of little steps 
or curves, they will have to be drawn m worked in a series : 
as can be visualised b the examples in ig. 33. ur rug, 
aving made up soe mind a to the width and p which, 
count the number of check Squares on the width of the i will have 
if 27 inches wide, will have I2 squares, and if 56 inches long 
24 Squares measured ]en hwise. draw 
tere count off m of the large squares on your per large 
ines to represent the outer width of your rug; then ake w, within 
; and mark off the ends of your rug. Now, 


midway between the I inch (large 


off 34 squares each way from the 
as before, 


Similarly, if the chosen len 
you must draw anothe 
off 74 squares each way to find 


€s representing the ends of your rug. 
us you now 


- 
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rug, and each of the small squares on the paper represents one hole in the 
actual piece of canvas, and you are now able to work out any design you 
please, following your own special ideas or basing your work on the 


2) 


Centre Lines 


RuG DESIGNING 


32, Relationship to actual Canvas. 33, Detail of a Design showing Stepping 
effect on Curves and Diagonal Lines. 34, Working from Central Lines— 
only the large squares are shown 


When a design is symmetrical there is no need to draw the whole 
of it ; all that is required is one complete section which may be one-half, 
or one-quarter of the whole, the rug being completed by repeating the 
design as many times as may be required. 

When you have several different colours in a design, you can estimate 
the approximate quantity of wool required by reckoning that one ounce 
of wool will be required to fill 160 holes ; but there is no need to reckon 
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; ini ity of 

less quantities than 4 ounces, because that is the minimum quantity 

ool normally sold. s ther 
y Du iom it is desired to adapt some feature of a design: to panes 
purpose, or to amend the shape. One good way of Joined pu design. 
the outlines of the selected parts and transfer them ues d helpfal in 
Varying the proportions of the border will often be foun cI 
altering the size of a rug, . isting design; Say, fo 

There is still another way of adapting an existing de ee Led OA 
example, a circular pattern. This can be used as the cen yes y 
circular rug with a border of concentric bands of colour. d could partly 
it could form the centre piece of a rectangular rug, and c 
overlap a simple border. iginal 

In fact Dies is limitless scope for the home worker to evo id 
designs for any class of rug and, by following the instructions 


de : rm that 
to produce distinctive TUBS possessed of an individuality and cha 
time will never efface, 


COOKERY 


- HOW TO £OOK A DINNER Wo 
Every girl should learn, little by little, how to cook. Some day a 
will will 


White Soup, 
2 Ib. potatoes, 3 small onions. 
I pint milk, I stick celery. 
3 pints white Stock, Seasoning. 
Peel and sl 


all. 
sce the potatoes and onions ; wash the celery and we the 
Cook these in the Stock till tender, then strain through a sieve, a 

milk and seasoning, and reboil. 

Roast Beef. 


Fillet, ribs, Sirloin, or topside, ; 
,, Put the joint in a baking tin large enough to take it comfortably i 
if it is not a y, Y fat piece of meat, lay one or two pieces of arp Es, 
the top of the joint. Put in a very hot oven for the first 10 Aes 
then reduce to a Moderate oven. Allow a quarter of an hour to 
Pound of meat and 20 


minutes extra. Baste frequently. 
Baked Potato 


s.—Select potatoes as nearly the same size as posi 
and rather large. Peel them, and putina saucepan with salt and ay 
and boil them for five minutes. Drain off the water and let them 2 
in their own steam for 1o minutes, with the saucepan lid not aute ae 
Put some dripping into a baking tin, lay the potatoes in it, and p 


\ 
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the joint above them so that the fat from it can drop over them. Turn 
over when basting the meat. 


` Cauliflower.—Trim off the outside leaves and the hard stalk ; separate 
the flowers as much as possible without breaking them and put into a 
bowl of cold salted water; leave standing head downwards for 4 hour 
before cooking. Put it into boiling water with salt and cook for 4 hour, 
When the flower part is tender take it out carefully and drain. Serve in 
a hot vegetable dish and cover with white sauce. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 
4 OZ. flour. Water. 
2 eggs. Salt. 
Milk 


If two eggs are used, the flour may be mixed with half milk and half 
water. If one egg, use all milk. Put the flour and salt into a mixing 


bowl, add a little milk, or milk and water mixed, and when thoroughly 


mixed add more milk. Continue beating till a stiff smooth batter is 
formed. 

Now beat the egg yolk or yolks, add to the batter, then stir in the 
beaten white. Work all well together. Allow to stand one hour before 
cooking. Melt enough dripping in a baking tin to cover the bottom, 
pour in the batter and bake for three-quarters of an hour. in 

If possible, bake it under the joint ;. place the tin under the meat in 
order to catch the fat, pour in the batter half an hour before the joint 
is to be served, and allow the meat to drip on to the batter as it cooks. 


Chocolate Mould. 
I pint of milk. 1 oz. butter. 
1 tablespoonful grated chocolate. I tablespoonful sugar. 
2 oz. cornflour. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour to a cream; boil the rest of i 
chocolate powder together, and add to the cornflour, stir some of the hot 
milk into the mixture, pour it to the rest in the saucepan, add the lump 
of butter, and stir till it has boiled four minutes. Pour into a wet mould 


and turn out when cold. 


Fruit Salad. 2 : f 
Oranges, apples, bananas, grapes, apricots (tinned or dried ones 
stewed previously), cherries, strawberries, pineapples, stewed prunes, 
and any other fruits which may happen to be in season. ; 
Peel the oranges and divide them into sections, removing the pips ; 
peel and slice the apples and bananas ; sprinkle lightly with sugar. 
Drain off with apricot juice or prune juice (whichever is used), add the 
fruit to the rest of the ingredients ; stir 4 0z. of sugar into the juice which 
was drained off, and boil till a thick syrup is formed. When cold, pour 
it over the mixture of fruits, which have already been piled in a glass bowl. 


Pineapple Custard. 
I small tin pineapple chunks. I pint custard. | 
Make a stiff custard with a reliable brand of custard powder, mixing 
it with a cupful of pineapple juice instead of all milk. Cut the chunks 
in half, and stir them into the custard ; leave to cool a little, but before 


milk from the pint, and use it to mix the 
the milk; mix the sugar and 
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i i i te oven for a quarter 
i it into a soufflé dish. Bake ina moderate over d 
t SINE "S with the remainder of the pineapple juice as sauc 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES 


be saved 
The water'in which root vegetables have been cooked should à 
a basis for soups. hould be 
CAMCN deed have ien cleaned and prepared, ie required 
allowed to stand in cold water till a few minutes Petore ; 4 few minute 
to be cooked. Place them in a colander to drain for t i i cold moisture 
If taken direct from the cold water to the Pee RE lav the cooking. 
in them will send the saucepan off the boil and thus de ay 
To heat vegetable dishes in readiness for quick eee, d in the top 
Stand the dishes in a large bowl, one inside the other, epan into the 
one stand a colander. Pour the vegetables from a a Pestis dishes 
colander, so that the hot water runs through it into the Md the top dish 
below. By the time the vegetable is drained and puse second dish, 
will be thoroughly hot; empty the water from it into to it. By this 
dry it well and quickly, and put the drained vegetable into it. 
time the second one is hot, and ready for use. or all the dishes 
Do not empty a saucepan of onions into the colander, ter would make 
will be flavoured; or a saucepan of potatoes, as the wa a (there 
the dishes beneath floury. Use the green water for € AS ud onions 
be quite enough for three vegetable dishes), then potato dishes: 
can be drained in the usual way and put into one of the ible Remove 
To retain the vitamins in cabbage, use as fresh as Pd thoroughly: 
the coarse outer leaves, cut the cabbage in quarters and Ne Te cutting 
Never soak for more than i hour. Shred with a sharp with a leve 
across from top to stem, Heata quarter of a pint of wa ebhege: Boil 
desertspoonful of salt and when it is boiling put in the ca casionally- 
briskly with the lid on for about ro-r5 minutes, shaking snide escape 
Note that the lid should fit Teally tightly so that the steam does rgarine i 
and the pan go efore serving add a teaspoon of marg 


: : way 
Possible, and toss well. Spinach should be treated in the same 
except that the leaves sh 


ould be cooked whole. 
The following table gi 
ooking :— 


1 d for 
ves an idea of the amount of time neede 
c 


B 
B 


in boiling water, with salt. Boil from 2 to 2$ nA 
& water, with salt and a little vinegar. Cook for I 
—Put in cold salt water, boil from 13 to 2 hours. 


Parsnips.—Put in boiling salt water, Boil from x to 14 hours. 


3 i of 
Peas (dried).—Soak Overnight. Put in cold water with a piece 
Soda and boil Íor 2 hour: 


yn 
Sea Kale.—Put in boiling salt water, with half a teaspoonful of lemo 
juice. Boil for 30 minutes, 


Turnibs.—Put in boiling water and boil for 1 hour. 


Leeks.—Boilin 
Onions, 


£ 
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HINTS ON MAKING PASTRY 


The most important point when making pastry is to keep everything 
as cool as possible. Work in a cool room, away from the fire; use cold 
water for mixing; keep the hands cool, and do as much of the work as 
possible with the tips of the fingers. 

The flour must be perfectly dry and free from lumps. 

Rolling should be done one way—not backwards and forwards—and 
never go off the edge of the pastry as, if this is done, all the air will be 
Íorced out. The oven must be hot—not enough to burn, but enough to 
cook quickly the outside of the pastry. The heat may be decreased five 
or ten minutes after the pastry has been put in, in order that it may be 
cooked through without burning the outside. 

. Brush white of egg or milk over the top of the pastry five minutes before 
it is done, and sprinkle sugar over; replace in the oven to brown. 


Puff Pastry. 
1 1b. flour. A pinch of salt. 
4 ozs. butter or margarine. 1 yolk of an egg. 
2 ozs, lard. A little water to mix. 


I teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

Put the flour into a bowl and mix in the salt. Beat up the yolk of the 
egg, add half a teacupful of water and the lemon juice, and beat.all 
together. Make a well in the centre of the flour and pour in the egg 
mixture, a little at a time; carefully stir in the flour from the sides ; 
if the paste formed is too stiff, add a very little more water. Turn the 
pastry on to a floured pastry board, and roll out. Take 2 ozs. of the 
butter, sprinkle it with flour, and roll it out thinly ; lay it on the pastry ; 
fold the pastry in three, so that it forms a square, and roll lightly to an 
oblong; let it stand in a cool place for ten minutes. Then flour the 
lard and roll it out thinly, place it on the pastry, and again fold in three 
and roll out lightly ; let it stand for ten minutes more ; then roll in the 
remainder of the butter. Stand it in a cool place as long as possible 


before using. 


Flaky Pastry. 
3 Ib. flour. A pinch of salt. 
3 ozs. butter or margarine. . Enough water to mix. 
4 ozs. lard. 


Put the flour into a basin with the salt, and rub into it the 3 ozs. of 
butter; stir in slowly enough cold water to make a smooth paste. Turn 
on to a floured board and roll out once lightly ; cut half the lard into 
thin slices, lay them on the pastry, fold in three, and roll; let it stand 
for ten minutes ; slice the remainder of the lard and lay on the pastry, 
as before, fold in three, and roll out again. Let it stand in the cool 
till required. 


TASTY SWEETS FOR DINNER 
Apple Sponge (Steamed). 


1 Ib. apples. 2 OZS. sugar. 

2 ozs. margarine. The rind and juice of a lemon. 
2 ozs. flour. . I egg. 

3 ozs. bread-crumbs. Milk. 


2 ozs, shredded suet. 
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Peel, core, and slice the apples. Cream the margarine and mix um 
it the flour, bread-crumbs, suet, sugar, lemon juice, rind and apples athe 
beat 1 egg and mix into the dry ingredients with enough milk to md jx 
mixture quite moist. Put into a greased basin, cover with greased p: ak 
and a floured cloth and steam for 3 hours. Turn out and serve 
sweet sauce or custard. 


Apple Charlotte. 
2 lbs. cooking apples. 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
4 lb. breadcrumbs. A little milk. 
2 tablespoonfuls of currants. E c 
Peel, core, slice, and stew gently the apples with a little yen. Go 
a pie dish and sprinkle the bottom rather thickly with brea f pe 
Pour some of the stewed apples over the breadcrumbs, add a iden i 
currants and a sprinkling of sugar. Then put another layer Ts have 
crumbs, and continue in the same way till the pie dish is full; 


breadcrumbs for the top layer and put on them little pieces of butter. 


T, 
Pour over a little milk and bake for about three-quarters of an 
till brown on the top. When done, turn out on to a dish and sp 
with castor sugar. 


Apple Fritters. 


» Ilb. large cooking apples. I egg. 

~ Castor sugar. EP I derini of butter. 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour. Warm water. 
Salt, Frying fat. 


. Peel, Core, and slice the apples (in rings, not in sections). R [^ Es 
rings in sugar and put them aside for half an hour. Make a thin it of 
With the flour, salt, egg yolk, butter (creamed), and a small quanti dy 
arm water. Beat well and stand aside for 1 hour. Then add S a 
the white of €88 previously beaten to a meringue. Heat some fat “tet 
frying-pan, place some of the apples in the prepared batter and, W 


covered, take out carefully and drop into the boiling fat. Fry tilt v 
golden brown, then Serine and dion on paper. Place on a hot dish 
and sprinkle with castor Sugar. Serve very hot. 
Apple Mould, 
I Ib, apples, Grated rind of 1 lemon. 
1 pint water, Juice of x lemon. 
4 02s. sugar. I oz. gelatine. 
Peel, core 


and slice the apples and boil to a pulp with the water, sug 
and lemon rind i rub Ehren a sieve and add the gelatine, previously 
dissolved in a gill of water, and the lemon juice; mix well Pour m 
a mould and, when cold, turn out; pour boiled custard over. 
Caramel Cream, 
2 OZs. sugar, 


: Vanilla essence. 
I pint milk, 3 eggs or 4 dessertspoonfuls of 
Boil the su, dried eggs. 


; Bar and I teacupful of water, in an enamel saucepan, n 
it turns brown. -Butter one large mould, or two or three small ones, the 

line them with the sugar syr up. Beat the 3 eggs well. If dried eggs 876 
used, reconstitute 4 desertspoonfuls of them; add them to the pint O 
milk, with r tablespoonful of sugar and the vanilla essence. Pour into 
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the large mould or the several small ones, cover with greased paper and 
steam I hour. Turn out when cold. 

This pudding may be baked in a very slow oven, as an ordinary baked 
custard. When it sets, allow to cool, then turn out. 


Chocolate Trifle. 


Stale chocolate roll. Vanilla essence. 

I pint milk. 1 tablespoonful grated chocolate. 
Raspberry jam. Glacé cherries. 

Custard powder. Almonds or desiccated cocoanut. 


I tablespoonful sugar. 
_ Cut the roll into slices about three-quarters of an inch thick and lay 
in a large dish or bowl. Put the milk in a small enamel saucepan and 
warm slowly ; pour 1 gill of the warm milk over the slices of roll and allow 
to soak in. Make a thin custard with the remainder of the milk in the 
saucepan, using a well-known brand of custard powder, 1 or 2 drops of 
vanilla essence and the grated chocolate. Put a teaspoonful of raspberry 
jam on each slice of chocolate roll, pour the custard over when "cool. 
Decorate with glacé cherries and sliced almonds or desiccated cocoanut. 


Hasty Pudding. 
I pint milk. 2 tablespoonfuls sugar. e 
4 tablespoonfuls flour. 1 oz. butter. 

Put the milk into an enamel saucepan and boil, mix the flour with a 
little cold milk till quite smooth, stir in some of the boiling milk, return 
it all to the saucepan and stir till it thickens; then mix in the sugar ; 
put the butter into a soufflé dish and heat in the oven till it is melted, 
pour in the flour and milk mixture and bake slowly for about 15 minutes. 
This may take the place of custard when served with hot stewed fruit. 


Jam Pudding. 

1 egg, or its equivalent in dried eggs. 
2 ozs. flour. 
I oz. breadcrumbs. 

Cream the margarine and sugar; 
flour and breadcrumbs and add 3 dess 
together, pour into a greased basin, cover and ste 
with custard sauce. 


2 ozs. margarine or butter. 
2 Ozs. sugar. 

Jam. 

beat the egg and mix it with the 
ertspoonfuls of jam; mix all 
am for2 hours. Serve 


Lemon Cream. 
I pint water. Rind of 2 lemons. 


I oz. gelatine. 6 ozs. castor sugar. 
Juice of 3 lemons. 2 eggs. 

Stir the sugar into the water and add the gelatine, lemon juice and rind, 
and bring to the boil, simmer for about half an hour, take out the lemon 
peel and strain the rest through a cloth into a bowl. Leave it to cool, 
beat the whites of 2 eggs to a froth, stir this into the lemon mixture and 


beat till it thickens. 


Neapolitan Trifle. 
1 pint orange jelly. 6 sponge cakes. 
1 pint greengage jelly. Boiled custard. 
1 Ib. glacé cherries. 
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1. Cut 3 

Dissolve the orange jelly in 2 pint hot water. Leye ta oe We 

onge cakes in two, horizontally, and lay the 6 halv NÉS. 
with the cut sides down. Pour a little of the orange je y E pourithe 
while still hot. When it has soaked in well and D ete TNE 
remainder of the orange jelly over and add a few glac ud 

but s 

EUM a layer of sponge cakes in the same way = ce eee 
them and cover with greengage jelly instead of Mm ms te contia 
set, pour over a layer of rather thin boiled custard. 
decorate the surface with glacé cherries. 


Pancakes. 
2 eggs. Lard. 
1 pint milk, Sugar. 
Flour. 


tely, 
ë he eggs separa : 
Beat very thoroughly the yolks and whites of tk some flour 
then mix ehtly REE ; add about half the milk 2nd sod flour ; 
and mix till all lumps are removed ; add more milk ze more milk or 
mix thoroughly and beat to a very light thin batter; a 1 
flour as required. Allow to stand for I hour. nd when melte 
Put some lard, about x oz., into a clean drying pan. ter and make it 
and just on the boil, pour in about x cupful of the ba soon as it has 
cover the bottom of the pan; after a minute or two, as ing the pan OF 
set, loosen the edges with a knife and turn, either by eon Thar serve 
with the aid of a slice, Fry till the second side is ers r sliced lemon 
immediately on a hot plate, with castor sugar, and eithe 
or jam. 


Pear Fritters, 
Cooking pears, Frying batter. 
Lemon. Frying fat. put do 
Boil the pears in their skins until they become a little ew cut 
not cook them thoroughly. Remove from the water, peel, SR in lemon 
them in halves or quarters, according to size; roll each PR the peat 
juice and put aside while Preparing a batter for frying. Dip 
slices in the batter, then fry as apple fritters. 


Rice and Raisin Pudding, 


2 tablespoonfuls rice, Salt. e 
1] pints milk, I tablespoonful raisins. 
1 tablespoonful sugar. 


E r ater. 
Put the rice and salt into a pie-dish and one-third fill v d has 
Bake in the oven for a quarter of an hour till the rice is swolle d return 
soaked up the water. Mix in the sugar, raisins and milk, as often a8 
to the oven, which must be slow. Bake for 1} hours, and dding from 
Possible open the oven door and, without removing the pu the mil 
the oven, stir it gently so that the skin which has formed i? rice i$ 
becomes mixed with the milk. Continue to do this until the 


cooked through, then allow it to brown on top in the usual way- 
result is raisins and cream! 
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MAKING CAKES 


Every girl likes cakes, especially those that are home-made. If she 
has made them herself they will be all the nicer. First we will give some 
general hints and these will be followed by detailed particulars of a few 
special cakes well worth attempting. 

Dripping may frequently be used in cake-making when economy is the 
order of the day; but the possibility of the flavour of the cake being 
tainted by its presence often prevents it being made as much use of as 
it might be. A teaspoonful of lemon juice added to any mixture in which 
dripping is employed will entirely disperse any disagreeable flavour. 

Cakes may be made light and spongy by the addition of one teaspoonful 
of glycerine to each pound of flour used. 

Do not make the mixture for a fruit cake too moist, or all the fruit will 
sink to the bottom. 

To see if a cake is baked sufficiently, test with a steel skewer or the 
blade of a knife. This is done by pressing the skewer into the cake from 
the top and, if moist and pasty when withdrawn, the cake needs more 
cooking. When the skewer or knife comes out quite clean, the caké is 
done. 

Always use a wooden spoon for mixing. 


Almond Cake. 
4 ozs. flour. 4 ozs. sugar. 
3 ozs. margarine. 2 eggs. 
2 ozs. butter. x teaspoonful almond essence. 
Milk as required. Baking powder. 


Cream the butter, margarine and sugar. Beat the eggs well, then stir 
them into the creamed butter and sugar; add the flour and almond 
essence and mix thoroughly; if too dry, add a tablespoonful or so of 
milk. After well mixing, stir in half a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Have ready a greased cake tin, pour in the mixture and bake in a moderate 


oven for 1j hours. 


Cherry Cake. 
} Ib. self-raising flour. 2 eggs. ; 
1 Ib. castor sugar. ib. glace cherries. 


1 Ib. margarine. : ed 
Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream. Cut the cherries into two 
and mix with the flour. Beat the eggs well, stir them into the creamed 
butter and sugar and beat again for five minutes. Add the flour and 
cherries gradually, mix well, and if necessary moisten with a little milk. 
Mix all together with a wooden spoon, put into a well-greased cake tin 
and bake for 1j hours in a moderate oven. 


Family Cake. à 

1 Ib. flour. } pint of milk. 

6 ozs. clarified beef dripping. 8 ozs. chopped peel. 

6 ozs. sugar. 1 teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

1 teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 

Rub the dripping into the flour, add the sugar and the mixed peel. 

Dissolve the carbonate of soda in the milk and mix into the other 
ingredients. Add x teaspoonful of lemon juice, beat thoroughly and bake 


in a moderate oven for about 2 hours. 
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Pound Cake. eee ; 
4 ozs. butter, $ . Pai. 
2 teaspoonfuls o: 
2 eee. = By d 2 DI pest almonds. 


ozs. currants. _ P aten; 
Beat the butter to a cream and add the whites of the eggs > vee SÉ 
then add the sugar, flour, currants, and yolks of eggs 


^ te oven 
Put 2 ozs. blanched almonds on the top. Bake in a moderate 
Ij hours. 


Simnel Cake, Ib. four. 
8 ozs. castor sugar Iib. s 
6 aa bitten E 4 ozs. ground almonds. eel 
4 ozs. margarine 6 ozs. chopped mixed peel. 
5 eggs. 4 Ib. currants. 


ch egg 
Beat the butter, margarine and sugar to a pr ard flour; the 
separately and add to the butter and sugar ; stir in lightly 
mixed peel, and currants. and I eg& 
For tie almond paste, mix the sugar, ground almonds, an 
together to make a stiff paste. x ile the almond 
Half fill a buttered cake tin with the cake mixture, pi 
Paste over this, then add the rest of the cake mixture. 
e for 2 hours in a moderate oven. 
Jam Sandwich. 
2 ozs. butter. 


ozs. sugar. 3 / 
4 ozs. flour. 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 eggs. Jam 


Rub the butter into t 


3 well 
he flour and baking powder, add the sugar [Em 
beaten with the eggs; mi 


o 
mix all well together and beat; pour int 
greased sandwich tins and bake in a moderate oven. 

Spread with jam when hot and sprinkle castor sugar on top. 


HOT-CROSS BUNS 


and 

_ Why not make the hot-cross buns which you and your brothers 

sisters will eat next Good Friday ? 
You will require ; 


1 Ib. flour, 2 ozs. mixed peel. 
3 ozs. butter, 6 ozs, currants. 
I 0Z. yeast. $ pint milk. 2 ce 
4 ozs, castor sugar. I teaspoonful of mixed spice. 
This is how you make the buns: 
Rub the 


el. 
butter into the flour; add the spice, currants iun npe 
Warm the mii and pour in the Sugar; then mix it with the yeaS stir 
carefully work out the lumps. Next, add the paste to the flour an! 


f 
them ail thoroughly together. Stand all this in front of the fire for hal 
an hour to allow it to rise. 


ow, take small portions of the mixture, shape them into round pr. 
stand them on a greased tin and, once more, place them in front of à 
for half an hour, so that they may continue to rise. ; the 
Lastly, form a cross on each bun, using the back of a knife far ver, 
purpose, and bake quickly for fifteen or twenty minutes. Brush 0 
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with the white of an egg and castor sugar, a few minutes before the 
baking is complete. 

It is advisable to make hot-cross buns the day before they are to be 
eaten, and then to warm them up just before bringing to table. 


MAKING CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 
You will need the following ingredients : 


8 ozs. flour. 4 ozs. currants. 
8 ozs, breadcrumbs. 4 ozs. mixed peel. 
IO ozs. suet. 6 ozs. brown sugar. 
I Ib. dates. , " 2 teaspoonfuls mixed spice. 
4 ozs, sultanas. 3 eggs. 
I ]b. carrots. 1 teaspoonful salt. 
4 ozs, raisins. 1 gill of milk. 
And this is how you proceed : 


Clean the fruit well, boil the carrots and, when cold, shred them on a 
grater. Shred, also, the suet ; stone the dates; cut and chop the.peel ; 
mix the fruit, sugar, flour, breadcrumbs, spice, salt and suet. Then, 
beat up the eggs and milk and add them to the dry ingredients. Add 
more milk, if it is necessary, but note that the carrots will help to moisten 
the bulk and more milk is, probably, unnecessary. - 

After thoroughly stirring everything together—and please remember 
that every member of the household should take part in this operation 
for luck—put the mixture into greased basins, cover with greased paper 
and floured pudding cloths, then put them into saucepans of boiling 
water and boil for eight hours. 

When:cooked, take off the cloth and paper, and stand them on the 
rack over the kitchen fire all night to dry. After that, tie them up afresh, 
using clean paper and a dry cloth; then, store in a dry place until 
required. Before being brought to table, boil for two hours. 

If you only want to make one pudding, use about a quarter of the 


ingredients stated above. 


MAKING BLOATER PASTE 

Bloater paste makes a welcome addition to the breakfast or tea table 
and it is not at all difficult to make. 

Purchase three or four plump bloaters and grill them in the usual way, 
but be very careful to see that they are thoroughly cooked to the backbone 
while not being burnt on the outside. Then, separate the flesh from the 
bones and skin, place the flesh in a basin and break it up into very fine 
shreds. When cold, mix with it half its weight of salt butter and add a 
little cayenne pepper and powdered mace. A very little of these two 
ingredients will be sufficient, and it is advisable to make a few tests by 
tasting. 

Lastly, secure a number of empty pots, dry them thoroughly by baking 
and, when they have cooled down, press in the paste. Leave for twenty- 
four hours; then, if the paste is to be stored, run a layer of melted 
mutton-fat over the top of each filled pot. This will hermetically seal 
them. Cover with a cork or parchment paper and store in a dry 
cupboard. 
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If prepared as directed, your friends will congratulate you on your. 
skill. 


JAM-MAKING HINTS 


x P t 
. Whenever possible, make your own jam. ` You will then know tha 
it peins none but wholesome ingredients. 

S 


ect ripe but not over-ripe fruit, as jam made with the latter 


not keep. +, tole it in the 
If so" are fortunate in being able to pick your own fruit, pick itint 

morning, when the sun is shining. Never gather it on a wet day. 
Wash the fruit, but do not bruise it in the process. h pound 
Use lump, granulated, or loaf sugar.. Take } Ib. to x lb. for en P 

of fruit, according to whether the particular fruit is acid or sott. 
Put the fruit with the sugar and leave for some little time. this, the 
Stir frequently, and skim whenever a scum arises. Failing this, 

jam will not keep. à ina few 
Jam is done when, on pouring a little on a cold plate, it sets in 4 

minutes. little, oF 
Put into clean, dry jars, but wait until the jam has cooled a litte, 

the jars will crack. Make the 
Cover with parchment covers, but do this when quite cool. 

Covers airtight by damping. 
Store in a cool: place. ps 


^ CANDIED VIOLETS 


Select fresh flowers, cut off the stalks, rinse in cold water and lay 0” 1 
clean cloth to dry. Next prepare the syrup. Pour a breakfastcupful ° 
water into an 


ate enamel saucepan, add r lb. loaf sugar and boil ny e 
stirring so that the sugar does not burn. Test by dropping som it has 
Syrup into cold water ; if it solidifies and can be rolled into a ball, i d 
been boiled long enough. Take the saucepan off the fire and di hem 
violets, which must now be quite dry, into the sugar mixture; Stir f fire 
gently into it with a wooden spoon. Now return the saucepan to he 1i th 
and boil.quickly without stirring; next empty it on to a cold plate thé 
each flower Separate and leave till the'next day. The flowers must aa 
be boiled again ; if the Syrup is too hard to pour back into the sauce Paie 
it must be scraped from the plate with a knife; warm gently till n 
Syrup begins to melt, then the flowers should be separated from ra ar 
the syrup should be reboiled with the addition of half a cupful of et 
and'two tablespoonfuls of water, till it sets when dropped in cold war | 
The flowers must now be boiled again in the syrup and poured oD in 
Miles and left till the next day, as before, when they must be agais 
oiled for thelast time. Remove from the fire and stir the syrup t hen 
begins to stiffen, then pour it on to greased paper. The flowers may i an 
removed separately and; when nearly dry, be laid on sheets of SOR 
paper. When perfectly dry, they may be stored in an airtight Inl 
bottle till required, either for eating as a sweetmeat or for decora 
pues on iced cakes, 


ose petals may be treated in the same way. " 


P 
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TOFFEE 


Mix 1 Ib. brown sugar and 2 ounces butter. Boil slowly, stir to prevent 
burning; and when tested in cold water and found to break, pour it out 
on to square buttered tins and leave to set, when it can be removed 
with a knife. 7 


tr 


ACID DROPS sj 

Boil x lb. loaf sugar and a teacupful of water over a slow fire for half 
an hour, and skim off any scum that rises to the surface. When you 
think the boiling has been sufficient, drop a little of the sweet in cold 
water. It will harden at once if done. Should it not solidify, boil a 
little longer, and test again. 

When properly boiled, pour the mixture on a marble slab, or on a 
clean and hard stone surface. Sprinkle in it a quarter of an ounce of 
tartaric acid. Fold the edges of the sugar over the acid and continue 
to double over the mass in this way. Do not pull it, but roll it out into 
long sticks. Cut the sticks into little sections or drops and sprinkle 
them with fine white sugar. 


DELIGHTFUL PARTY DRINKS 


HONEY SYRUP 
Put 2 cupfuls of fresh honey into a large jug with the juice of 3 lemons 
and stir in enough water to make it of the desired thickness. Keep the 
jug in a cool place; when required for use, mix it in the proportions of 
half a glass of honey syrup, fruit juice enough to flavour. and the remainder 
of the glass filled with soda water. z 
m 


ORANGE SYRUP 


Peel 2 oranges very thinly ; put 1 Ib. castor sugar, the juice of 3 oranges, 
and the thin rinds into a saucepan and simmer very gently for about half 
an hour. Remove the scum. Strain and, when cold, bottle: closely. 


TEA IN A NOVEL FORM 


As a basis, make tea in the usual way, using preferably a China blend ; 
allow 1 teaspoonful of tea to pint of water. Half fill a glass with the hot 
freshly made tea and add one or two small lumps of ice. Then add r 
tablespoonful of sugar syrup (see below) and whatever fruit juice may be 


desired, such as lemon, orange, cherry. 


sio 
SUGAR SYRUP. 


Boil 2 cupfuls of water with 3 cupfuls of granulated sugar for 1o minutes, 
remove the scum and bottle when cool. 


K 
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TO 

ITS THAT WILL HELP T 

ARE YOU EFFICIENT 
IN THE HOME 


: e whole of 

Bath, How to Clean the.—To clean a juuslaiu bati hese the face 
the surface, and then fold a clean rag into a pa 5 SP Then wash do 
of it some dry borax, and rub over the soiled par m rub the sides wit 
thoroughly with water. To clean a painted iron bath, 
à rag dipped in paraffin and then rinse well. f aluminium, can be 

Burnt Saucepans.—These, unless they are per * to which has enm 
cleaned free of burnt food by filling up with wa ja sr and ibn scrape 
added a quantity of soda. Boil gently for half an ho d make a pad o 
with a wire brush. If the surface is still pee "wash well. For 
newspaper and rub with some garden earth. The ouring powder: 
aluminium saucepans, never use soda—substitute = that the butter 

Butter in Hot Weather. —It is very unpleasant to pae iie, however, 
has become “sloppy” in hot weather. With a litt aus flower-pot an 
such a condition may be avoided. Take a large ear Stand this in an 
sew two thicknesses of flannel around the outside. ill creep up t E 
enamel bowl charged with a little water. The e Ley pot, pour i 
flannel and cause it to be wet always. Inside the i f water). d 
solution of salt and water (a dessertspoonful to each Pig lution ; but : 
the butter into a basin, and stand the latter in the sali b te or tile ove 
careful that the basin does not capsize. Arrange a roof s 


$ e floor 1n 
the flower-pot, and stand the whole contrivance on a ston 
dark corner, 


: in with 2 
Cakes, to Keep Fresh. Cakes should always be stored in it apple, z 
pont fitting lid. It isi@good plan to keep on the tin fs much wilted i 
this helps the cake to Temain fresh. When the apple is m 
should be replaced, reasonable 
Carpets, How to Sweep.—Many carpets suffer more ee does 
sweeping than heavy treading. A stiff broom gently han i 
ut, vigorou ied, i : 
p. and move in all directions, but finish » 2 a 
e direction of the pile. If the dustpan used to? 
» it is clear proof that the broom has d not be 
energetically, Tea-leaves, if sprinkled to lay the dust, s be employe 
Stain the fabric; they should never Bone can be 
where the colours are light and delicate. When new-mown = Bran 35 
obtained, it should always be used in preference to tea-leaves. " 
arpets, : st 
m course, a distinct improvement on the iones 
ses practically no damage. The iens dy smoo 
are most suited to everyday use. See that the nozzle is per ae to pic 
and, if it is not, rub it quite flat with emery paper. Do TE SO will clo 
up splinters of wood, pieces of metal, pins, etc., with it, for the: 
-the tubes and pier 


x into the 
ce the canvas bag. Empty the bag straight into 
dustbin and cover up the fine dust. 
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Carpets, How to Clean.—Most carpets can be cleaned in situ. Soap and 
water will work wonders, but a proper carpet soap should be used, and 
the water ought to be applied sparingly, not more than sufficient to wet 
the top layer of the fabric... When it is only desired to freshen the colours 
of the pile, sprinkle one df he advertised powder cleaners and then sweep 
with a wet brush ; or go" ver the surface with a duster moistened with 
turpentine. Either of these methods will rejuvenate wonderfully a dull 
and lifeless floor covering. i 

Cleaning Windows.—It is often a difficult matter to clean window-panes 
without leaving smears. To avoid them, do not use water, but moisten 
a clean piece of rag with paraffin and go carefully over the whole of the 
surface ; then rub dry with a duster. If the work is done when the sun 
is shining—not too fiercely, however—through the window it will be easy 
to see just where the rubbing has been sufficient. The traces of paraffin 
will prove unpleasant to flies, moths, etc. 

Clothes.—Clothes which have become shiny in parts should be held in 
the steam of a kettle until quite damp and then be vigorously brushed 
with a stiff clothes brush. In extreme cases, the nap can be restored by 
lightly rubbing with coarse glasspaper. 

Dusting.—The best duster is a soft woolly piece of material which can 
pick up minute particles and not shed pieces of fluff. For going over 
table-tops, polished chairs, and the piano front, nothing is better than a 
piece of soft silk, and it is not a bad plan in damp weather to warm it 
just before use. The habit of using torn-up blouses for dusters is, of 
course, an economical one, but the hooks, buttons or studs should be 
cut off before they do damage. China ornaments, picture frames, and 
things of odd shape can often be freed of dust in the shortest space of 
time by flicking with a fair size paint-brush. Leather seats that look 
dusty may be rubbed with a few drops of linseed oil. Do not forget to 
dust the legs of chairs and tables, the inside of the piano, the window 
ledge where the catch comes, and the mouldings of the fireplace ; these 
are the most frequent points of omission. If you must lift a pendulum 
clock, raise it vertically so that the bob is not swung out of its beat. 


Flies, How to Kill Them.—An excellent “kill at sight" solution is 
made by getting a little formalin from the chemist, mixing a spoonful of 
it with two spoonfuls of sugar, and adding a glass oflime water. Put 
this in a deep plate and float on the surface a sheet of blotting paper. 
The mortality should be sufficient to satisfy the most exacting person. 


Fruit Stains.—These should always be treated as soon as possible after 
contact with the fabric and always before going through the wash. 
Stretch the material and pour petrol on the stains (do this in the open 
air. Asa rule, the juice will curdle on the surface of the fabric, when it 
can be washed away quite easily. Glycerine will often remove an 
obstinate stain. 

Iron Mould.—This may usually be taken out of washable materials by 
rubbing with a freshly cut lemon dipped in salt, then plunging the part 
being treated in boiling water, lifting it out promptly, and pouring on a 
spoonful of weak household ammonia. All the materials should be 
collected together before commencing, as the work should proceed 


without hesitation. 


e 
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Laundry Hints.—Clothes, when steeped in blue water, are often ae 

blue in patches. Put a spoonful of salt in the water, and this sta’ 

will be avoided. _ M. t 
Put a spoonful of powdered alum in a bon of Sakn This will preven! 

the iron sticking and it will give a more glossy finish. _ : 
Garments provided with buttons should be ironed whilst I bons 

Turkish towel, folded many times. The iron will depress the 

into the soft towel and will not smash them. :neing water, 
If half an ounce of methylated spirit be added to the last E sd glossy 

a tablecloth need not be starched. If anything, it will look mo 

than usual. ; : b 
Socks and stockings should be hung on the line by the tips T 

the neck, skirts by the waist-bands, and sheets along the centre. 

line and pegs must be quite clean. ? m 
Press studs and hooks and eyes should be fastened before p ther 1 

through the mangle. If wrapped in a Turkish towel, no har 

come to them. 


2. H T 
Silver, How to Clean.—The old-fashioned ways of pne i ; 

articles were tedious in theextreme. Hereisa quick method whic eds 
appeal to the lover of labour-saving devices. Select a large china pe salt 
and fill it with hot water containing three or four spoonfuls each of Spg 
and bicarbonate of soda. Keep this always handy, so that i cading 
used whenever required without re-making. When desirous o in as 
spoons, forks and, indeed, any small silver articles of tarnish, pte then 
large a piece of sheet zinc as will lie on the bottom of the dish, an etc. 
immerse the silver articles. After two or three minutes, the spoons, ing. 
will be quite bright and need nothing more than rinsing and Wip 
When not in use remove the sheet of zinc from the dish. 


LEATHER WORK. 


Leatherwork is one of the most fascinating of pastimes—and one of us 
Most rewarding. For a comparatively small cat in materials, a 
can be made at home that would be really expensive in shops. ; 


of course, an ideal means of $1: ; r d birthday 
wi e providing high-class Christmas an 

Presents without having to spend m ia you can afford. of 
Nith special tools, it is possible to give various leathers all buon : 

artistic finishes, but here we are Eoing to describe how to make a num fa 

of attractive articles which will not necessitate your buying any specia 

implements, The pieces of leather and the thongs can be obtained from 

a local Arts and Crafts sho E 


p. 


A USEFUL POWDER SACHET 


,, Choose a piece of leather that is very smooth and soft. If preferred, 
Jt may be.of an attractive bright colour but, as the finished article A 
to contain face powder, natural chamois, light greys, putty and ligh 


wie be most serviceable. You will want a piece about 7 inches 


————-— 
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Place the square flat on the table ; then mark out a circle of 3 inches 
radius. * At both ends of one of the diameters, arrange a. heart-shaped 
figure, jutting beyond the circle, as shown in Diagram A." The remainder 
of the circumference of the circle is serrated. » 

, At this stage, the shape is cut out, and at every serrated point a hole 
is pierced ; while two holes are pierced in both the hearts. 

The next step is to obtain a length of silk cord, bought specially for 
the purpose, or plaited by using three or four strands of silk thread. 

A d 
* 


$ 


should be about 18 inches long, is passed regularly 


This cord, which 
through the punched holes, and the ends tied neatly. 
The cord will be much too long to go merely through the holes. The 
extra length is arranged in the form of two loops, each reposing behind 
^ 


one of the heart shapes. " 
he two loops a little tug, and all the serrated 


To close the sachet, give t 
points will run together : to open it, you merely have to pull the projecting 


: ^ hearts apart. 
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This will be a most useful little contrivance and, moreover, it will be - 


found to be highly practicable. The cost is very little if it is made from 
a waste piece of leather. 


- A BOOKMARK 


A bookmark is a useful little article that can be made very cesis 
For quite a plain one, all that is necessary is a strip of soft velvet Perea 
leather cut to a neat shape with, perhaps, a slotted opening near 
top to catch the page. Jl simple in 

If something a little more elaborate is needed, yet still rs cB 
character, add a fringe, an inch deep, to the lower end. This is oat 5 
cutting vertical lines in the leather at regular intervals, about eig 
the inch. ith 

Still more ornamental is the bookmark, treated as before, but wi 
several holes punched in it to form a pattern. ta ieS 

Yet another way to provide ornamentation for a bookmark is to Lo 
colour stains. In this case, you should not choose colours that are t 
bright and showy. the 

A bookmark needs to be fairly thin, so that it does not cause to 
book to bulge unduly. Nevertheless, it is not a bad plan to stick t A 
thicknesses of leather together, along the top edge, so that the Prhe 
that projects from the pages is easily gripped, when required. 
rest of the marker remains as one thickness. 


A BANK-NOTE CASE 


A bank-note case is something which every man needs—and xd 
women, too. Good ones are rather expensive to buy, but an excelle 
one can be made at quite a small cost. tes, 

note case should not be bulky, except when crammed full of no wi 
and then the bulkier it is the better. Accordingly, you want to select e 
ade,Srade of thin leather for the work, A velvet Persian will serv 
MEA and so will a calf-finished Persian, or even a velvet Persian 

Before cutting the leather, it should be remembered that a pound note 
measures, roughly, 6 by 3 inches, The dimensions of the ten-shilling 
note are somewhat less, but they need not be taken into account, since 
it is convenient to make the pocket for each value of the same length. 

With these figures before us, it will be seen that the outside of the 
case should measure about 7 by 4 inches, and the two pockets 7 by 3 
inches and 7 by 2} inches, respectively. 

When these three panels have been cut perfectly straight and a 
they are laid one on top of each other, the largest first, the smallest last, 
in such a way that the bottom edges of all three coincide. 

The binding is done by stamping holes along the edges where ol 
leather overlaps, and lacing them with thin thongs ; or, better still, by 
pricking holes with an awl and sewing with a needle and strong saddler’s 
thread. For the sake of strength, a double thread should be used, one 
thread passing up from each hole and the other passing down. We prefer 


thread to thongs for this work as the effect is more compact, and there 
1s no unnecessary bulk, 
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AD to be done now is to pass a damp sponge over the outer leather 
a to crease the case in halves, like a book, with a warm iron. It then 
ecomes a convenient size for the pocket. "o 


AN EYEGLASS POLISHER 


_ So many people wear glasses in these days, that an eyeglass polisher 
is almost a universal necessity. Most people, it is true, rub the smears 
off their lenses with a handkerchief ; but that, of course, is a very bad 
practice, as it is bound to scratch the delicate surfaces. 

Here is a polisher that cannot harm the glasses. It also has the merit 


of being simple to make, requiring no sewing, thonging, or other form 
of binding. 
First, obtain a nice strip of soft suede and cut out two circles, each 
3 inches in diameter, the circles being separated by a length of leather 
3 inches long and an inch wide. The shape has to be cut in one piece, 
not in three. 
jags or other faults. The 


Give the edging a neat cut without any : 
straight parts are done best with a sharp knife, but scissors are necessary 


for the curves. 
In the centre of each circle, and on the same side of the leather strip 
h-leather, 2 inches in diameter. It is 


in each case, paste a round of was 
oftest wash-leather that can be had. The 


polisher is now completed. 
fold the shape across the middle, so that 
es of wash-leather touching. The lens 


table gift of a small 


character, for a person who is obliged to wear glasses. If you wear 
them, you will find one o 


A TEAR-OFF CALENDAR 


board and carefully square the corners. 


Obtain a stout piece of mill 
The size and shape should conform with whatever you have in view. 
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x i ‘oat, 
Then select a piece of thin leather, such as calf, suede, ia E e 
in an attractive bright colour, and cut it to We fing s pie 
larger, each way, than the millboard. Follow this y d ES PON 
of art canvas to the same size as the leather. If urere 
use leather instead of canvas, as in the case of the T T P surplus edging 
Paste the thin leather to the card, fixing it so that the : tee a es 
is equal on all sides, and use the paste fairly stiff. If too wet, 
is liable to squeeze through the pores of the skin. aifmedromibubbles 
When the leather has been pressed out quite flat an ble. It may bea 
fix some artistic motif in the centre, if thought es MS ap of 
portion of a coloured post-card, a photograph or, bette: to the leather 
ornamented leather. Paste or glue whichever is TTD add CONS 
already mounted and, in order to ensure that the Mined twenty-four 
adhere securely, place the whole under a heavy weig x 
hours before proceeding with the next stage of the work. loa day ottone 
hen, procure a small tear-off calendar, with one page ther below the 
to a month, whichever is preferred, and fix it to the lea’ F 
icture, d bini 
P The last thing is to paste the canvas to the back of mie oe be 
the overlapping edges of the leather and canvas toge thong of leather. 
done by using a fancy needlework stitch, or a binding h the card, but 
For the latter, the perforations should be made throug! tightly. 
care must be taken to see that the thong is not pulled too ^ T E 
thin loop of string, or a short strip of leather, sewn to 


uld be 
the back of the Canvas, a little way below the uppermost edge, sho 
added if the calendar is to be hung. 


A POCKET FOR SCISSORS 


5 E n wanted, 
In some houses, a pair of scissors can never be found whe 
although numerous 


is no particular pla: 
your hand on your sci 
dainty case for th 
ot only will it save much time in hunti 
decorative article, as wel]. wa s long a5 
Almost any kind of leather can be used for this scissors case, a Cut out 
it is of medium substance—not too flimsy, nor yet too heavy. height of 
ieces, having a base of about 3 inches and ^L reer or 

4 inches. This will accommodate a pair of average size. La 
mensions altered to suit the apres eae idt snip 
When the two triangles have been cut, put them together a t done, 
apex, as shown in the diagram. If this is no cissors 

Tminate, inside, with a narrow point and the s 

will catch in it. 


d. 
The binding being done, a handle for hanging purposes must M e 
A leather loop will Serve the purpose admirably. Thread the le 
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through holes made for the binding thongs, and stitch up the ends. 
_ So far, the pocket is devoid of ornamentation. Cut out a design or 
initial in very thin leather, pare away the edges on the flesh (under) side, 


front face of the pocket, using paste for the 
purpose. When dry, run the bone handle of a table-knife along the edges 
of the design to level them and give them the necessary finish. 

, You now have a very charming pocket for your scissors. Hang it up 
in some conspicuous and accessible place, and your scissors, henceforth, 


will lose their elusive properties. 


AN ADDRESS BOOK 


A pleasing address book can be made easily enough from an indexed 
note book, which you can buy for about sixpence ; but if you prefer to 
make the article still more decorative by artistically drawing the index 
letters, get an ordinary notebook with good smooth paper, comprising 
ninety-six pages, at least, and a stout cover. 

First, trim away a portion of the vertical edge of each page, except the 
last, making the cut away portion less and less as the pages proceed to 
the end, Then write a letter of the alphabet, in sequence, on each page, 
so that when the book is opened at the first page, the whole twenty-six 
letters can be seen. The diagram shows clearly how this must be done. 
For such little-used letters as X, Y and Z, allow only two pages for the 
three; but for B, S and other common initials allot four or six pages 
each. Do not make the cuts with scissors, but with a knife. 

as been attended to, turn to the covers. First, 


When the paging h 
spread upon the two outside covers and round the back, a sheet of wad- 


and stick it centrally on the 
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Hold it 
ding; but do not let it come quite up to the edges of the e E 
i S RN with glue, and, when dry, fray out the see’ Bec 
es that the material gradually bevels down to the edges ee E 
Ee obtain a piece of velvet sheep or velver CONNU UEM E 
ttractive colour. and slightly larger than the two n E 
cx Md Fix it to the padding by means of strong paste, 


m 


a tightly 
out any cockles and bubbles. Do not make the leather fit too tig 
along the back, or the book will be difficult to close. hree days to dry 

When this has been done, leave the book for two or thre: int the wor 
properly, and then, trim around the edges. If desired, pa: 
“ Addresses " on the.cover in coloured letters. 


: esses of 
You now have a very elegant book in which to keep the addr 
your friends, 


A LEATHER SHOPPING BAG 


à jal box, 
Never throw away the odd slips of leather. Put them in a specia 
for they will come in useful on a hundred occasions. 


into a 
If you have a good accumulation of pieces, why not make them 
delightful shopping bag ? 


" sides 
Sort out some gay coloured slips, not too small, and trim the 


straight. Now take an 
of the other, with about $i 


necessary, fold into the shape 
a band of leather around the 
the outside. Of course, a 
choosing pieces to fit into t 
put two pieces of the same 

im at an all-over motley effect. 


* 
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head, while the other consists of a rectangular openin| * 
fce slip the arrow-head through annie, aie a dd 
miath of the opening to enable the arrow-head to pass through. Once 
i is through, straighten the head, and it becomes locked. As long as 
e greatest width of the arrow-head is no more than that of the diagonal. 


of the opening, it will pass through and, as long as it is wider than the 
width of the opening, it will remain locked. 

The leather for this fastener needs to be fairly stout, seeing that the 
arrow-head must lie flat and not crumple up. A good piece of cowhide, 
coloured to suit the jazz effect of the bag, is what is wanted. 


A GIRL'S LEATHER BELT 
Leather belts form part of every girl's equipment, in these days of 
and, of course, they must be made to match, 


or contrast with, whatever dress is worn. This latter will not be 
difficult, since leathers may be procured in almost any colour, or natural 
tannings can be tinted with stains, easily ? 

To make a belt for your tennis frock, select a nice supple piece of 
leather. Velvet sheep will do admirably if the right colour can be 
obtained, since the texture is beautifully soft and silky. Cut a strip to 
whatever width is desired for the belt, and in length a few inches more 
than the waste measurement. Make the cuts with a knife or old razor 
blade in a holder. 

When the full strip has been shap 
sew it on to one end of the strip. Do 


ed, procure a suitable buckle and 
not go to the expense of buying a 
wo discarded belts, the buckles 
of which are as good as new. Use one of these for the purpose. 

Trim the other end of the strip to a V-shaped point and see that it 
passes freely ere, the strip is a 
little too wide and must be narrow 

All that is needed now is a series 
buckle. Do not make the 
strip of paper, then lay the paper 
Follow this by enlarging the holes with an awl. 


~” 
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A MAN'S LEATHER BELT 


will 

iasti lists? If so, they 

en folk enthusiastic motor cyc be EE 

EE leather belt. The beauty of the pantern es nup 

is that it can be made out of small, odd pieces of leather, : 
i i nothing. À 3 Fy 

i, uns cen sai of leather, pick out those which ar 


ill not want 
tough, without being hard to bend, and, of course, you will n " 
too gay colours, f links, 
i you have a heap of suitable pieces, cut out a Speyer 
as shown in the diagram. Note that each link consists oj important, 
with a fair amount of Substance joining them. This is which the 
because the entire strength of the belt depends on the strain 
leather will take at each one of these points. two circles 
t will be advisable to cut each link separately, but ue « the two 
must not be done independently. Fold the leather and shap ize, draw 
at the same time, In order that all the links may be alike in size, 
the circles on the leather by the aid of a pair of compasses. 


i t step is to 
aving provided yourself with a supply of links, the nex 
begin assembling the belt, 


Take a link and fold the two circles po Mink 

en pick up a second link, pass one of its circles through the together. 
and fold its two circles together, The two links are now locked tog 
Follow by takin i 


A the 
& à third link, passing one of its circles through 
Second link and 


A are 
folding its two circles together. The three links 
now locked together, 


o 
ntinue in this way until you have almost sufficient length tog 

round the waist ; then, Slip a straight piece of leather through Pa á 

of the chain and provide a buckle fastening somewhat similar to 

for a watch Strap. 


x98 er 
s description may give the impression that the work is rath 
involved. In reality. it; 


f ld 
Y, it is quite easy, and the belt, when finished, shou. 
be a very useful and attractive article, 


A SEASON-TICKET CASE 


f polished crocodile hide, golden-brown in colour. h x 
is rather expensive, so try to buy a single piece of one square foot. T. 
cut out two rectangles each 6 by 43 inches. inside 
Faintly mark, with a pencil if you like, the half-way line on the dera 
of each rectangle, as illustrated below, and then remove from the cen 


r -— 
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of the left-hand half of one of the pi i i 

c 1 | pieces, a section measurin; b 

inches, as in Diagram A. This will leave a r-inch margin all the 1 

apaa The corners should be neatly rounded, as shown in the diagram. 

z e P d rectangle is cut into two pieces to resemble the two outer 

rope) shown in Diagram B. These two pieces may, of course, be cut 
ependently of each other, from small pieces of leather, if preferred. 


place 
and put the two pieces, B, on 


A CIGARETTE CASE 


ed how averse men are to using a silver cigarette case ? 


Have you notic 
m to want the trouble of transferring the cigarettes 


None of them see 
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S i ave 
from the packet. Here is a case for which the parete pu nat hawg 
to be unloaded from the cardboard packet and, un RS A vend 

ackets, it is attractive. All you have to do is to slip a pac a there they 
ae just as you buy them, into the leather case, an 
MILLE Vus dud case, it will be easiest to build it FESTIS En 
` board packet. Three pieces of leather will be ngeded (0) a Jap vici 
to cover the front, the bottom, the back, and serve = a ie ten 
comes over the top, and (2) two narrow side pieces. In shap 


D 


ie 


AN 


SS 


SS 


SS 


^ : in 
do not make them fit too tightly, or difficulty will be experienced 


Dot forget to allow for the seams. 


í hree 
hoose a nice soft leather, such as velvet Persian, and when P e 
sections have been cut to size, place them around the cardboard p: 


: es 
and pin them in position, putting each piece of leather with Dea 
(under) side out. “You can then sew on the outside, turning the 
right side out when finished. 


Use strong thread for t 


before fitting it to the cigarette case, 
After you have turned th 
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packet again, set the flap exactly in position, run the point of an awl 
through the two thue of EE and into the ume cardboard 
case at the two places where the snap fasteners are to come. Then take 
out the cardboard case and fit the two snap fasteners. 

You can make this charming gift in less than three-quarters of an hour. 


4 TOBACCO POUCH WITH LIGHTNING FASTENER 


Every smoker likes a tobacco pouch that is easy to o; and close, 
Of the dozens of different ways obec the oping crepe none 
is mut So easy as that provided by a lightning fastener. 

d f you intend to make a pouch that opens and shuts by the aid of this 

buco you can purchase a suitable strip quite cheaply. The teeth should 
e made of nickel silver, which cannot rust, and mounted on specially 

is ina tape that enables them to be sewn to leather with the utmost ease. 

d e tape is either black, brown or white, the latter being useful when it is 
esired to stain it to some colour that matches the leather. 

In fitting this lightning fastener, the makers suggest that : 

1 (x) You should not stitch too close to the metal. A clear space of, at 
. east, three-sixteenths of an inch should be left between the metal and the 
edge of the article to be affixed. This is to enable the slider to move 
freely and to prevent it cutting the stitches. 

(2) The fastener must be closed up when it is being attached. If it is 
sewn when open, the result will be unsatisfactory, because the teeth will 
not intermesh properly. 

(3) The open end of the fastener must be attached so as to be able to 
take a considerable strain. 

Since the fastener must be put on while closed, it follows that, when a 
pouch is being fitted, this can only be done before the sides are sewn up. 
In fact, the fitting of the fastener is not the last operation, as might be 
reasonably supposed, but one of the firt things to be done. $ 

Now, let us consider the pouch. For this you will require a piece of 
supple suede, preferably grey or brown in colour, about 8 by 6 inches in 
size. After cutting the edges quite true, fold the leather, face side 
outwards, making a rectangle 6 inches by 4 inches. Attach the lightning 
fastener, as directed, to the 6-inch top opening. When this is done, the 
open end of the fastener is attended to. Turn the pouch inside out and 
firmly oversew the edges with strong thread. Now turn the pouch the 
right way again and press into shape. j s 

The pouch is now finished, but if considered desirable, a monogram 
may be cut out of a spare piece of suede and pasted in one corner of the 
pouch, preferably set at an angle. When it has set firmly, put a piece of 
stiff card inside the pouch, and then run the bone handle of a table-knife 
round the edges of the monogram. 


